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BOY ACTOR AND 
AUTHOR TOO 

Sean Barrett shows great promise as 
an actor—but school comes first 


A I3-year-old schoolboy, Sean Barrett, recently joined the 
select ranks of those who not only write a play but act in 
it as well. This happened when his Johnnie’s Night Out 
was produced on T V with himself in the title role. 


Cean’s, interest in acting, writes 
C N correspondent Edward 
Lanchbery, started in the school 
dramatic society. Although he is 
the son of an actor, Patrick Barrett, 
his father did not want his boy 
attracted towards a profession 
which can be very precarious. He 
hoped that one day Sean might 
win a scholarship to a university, 
and take a degree that would lead 
him to. a secure and comfortable 
career. 

Now Sean had been asking for 
a long time if he could attend a 
dramatic school. At last his 
parents gave a conditional consent. 
Sean could go one evening a week 



Sean Barrett 


lo_ discover whether he had any 
real talent. But his acting was not 
to interfere with his school work. 

The Barretts took Sean to see 
Miss Valery Glynne, among whose 
pupils is Glyn Dearman, the 
"Jennings” of the Jennings at 
School radio series. With Irish 
directness Mr. and Mrs. Barrett 
explained the position. 

PROMISING SCHOLAR 

Sean had passed his common 
erifrance examination and Was 
doing very well at school. His 
masters had great expectations for 
him, and already thought he 
showed promise of winning a 
scholarship. But his parents did 
not want Sean wasting time on 
acting to no purpose. 

Sean had been attending the 
dramatic school for about two 
months when Miss Glynne wrote 
to Mr. and Mrs. Barrett saying un¬ 
hesitatingly that Sean had a 
natural talent of the highest order. 
And she proved her words by im¬ 
mediately getting him engage¬ 
ments. 

BiU acting Siaa Barrett’s 


only interest. He liked writing 
stories, inspired by those told him 
-by his grandfather, with whom he 
used to spend his summer holidays 
in the West of Ireland. Grand¬ 
father was full of the legends of 
leprechauns and hobgoblins, and 
more often than not the tales told 
of how these Irish fairies set about 
reforming wicked children. 

HIS FIRST PLAY 

Sean was eleven when he 
returned from one of these holi¬ 
days and began to wonder what 
would happen if a juvenile 
delinquent from the London streets 
vyere to fall into the hands of the 
leprechauns. This time, however, 
he worked out his idea.not as a 
story but as a play. He decided 
to call it Johnnie’s Night Out. He 
would be Johnnie, the problem 
boy who was too much of a hand¬ 
ful for his parents, and was sent 
away to his grandfather—no, 
perhaps he had better make it 
uncle—in Ireland. 

When Sean Barrett started going 
to dramatic school, he mentioned 
his play to Miss Glynne. She read 
it and sent it to the B BC at once. 
The reply came back that they 
thought they might be able to use 
it in the children’s television pro¬ 
gramme, All Your Own. 

Sean waited impatiently as the 
months went by. The role of 
Johnnie was written for a boy in 
the bare knees stage, and Sean, 
turned 12, had already gone into 
long trousers and was growing 
rapidly. He began to worry that 
by the time the BBC came to put 
on his play, they would probably 
think him too old for the part. 

■ FATHER AS FATHER 

At last the BBC decided that 
Johnnie’s Night Out was too long 
for All Your Own, but that they 
would, put it on as an ordinary 
children’s television play instead. 
Scan would have the leading part,; 
and Patrick Barrett fhe role his 
son had written for him as 
Johnnie’s father. • 

Appearing in his own play , on 
television has been Sean Barrett’s 
greatest thrill in a most exciting 
year which has covered filming, 
radio, television, and the role of 
John in Peter Pan at the Scala 
Theatre, London. . 

He prefers television, he says, 
‘‘because the studio is small and 
friendly With only a small number 
of people watching. He never 

.Cont-Diinl on page 2 



■ . 


Rather over my head 

—thinks Susan Hampshire, resting on some steps in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens during rehearsals for a Dance Festival at 
the Royal Albert Hall, London. Susan is a member of the 
Hungarian Dancing Group. Angela McFarlane, a Physical 
Training student of Brondesbury Park in North London, is 
“ seen above.” 


HE FORGOT THE STUFFING 


A Sunday newspaper reported 
the other day that an art gallery 
in Yorkshire had a collection of 
about 50 animals, birds, and fish 
to give away. 

Immediately letters began to 
pour in offering homes for these 
creatures, and at least 50 people 
called personally. One of the 
callers, from Dunfermline, was so 


keen on this free gift that he 
brought a lorry full of cages and 
special fish-tanks all the way from 
Scotland. , 

The trouble was that the news¬ 
paper reporter had forgotten to 
mention that the specimens were 
stuffed. 

In the end the collection went to 
a local grammar school. 


SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE 

Clouds of smoke were billowing 
from the top window of a tall 
warehouse in High Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. .. A passer-by at once 
summoned the fire brigade. 

While some of the firemen un¬ 
rolled the hose others dashed into 
the warehouse. When they reached 
the top they only found two men, 
almost hidden in clouds of dust,' 
briskly sweeping a warehouse floor 
which had stood empty for years. 
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LATIN AMERICA IS 
LOOKING AHEAD 


C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

lyriNiSTERS of 21 republics of North, South, and Central 
America are re-examining their traditional policies of 
co-operation as a consequence of their recent meeting at 
Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 

Perhaps the most important result of their four weeks of 
discussion in that city of white skyscrapers was a renewal and 
strengthening of their belief that the Americas have a common 
destiny, and that any really important decision taken by one 
must affect the others. 


The conference is also con¬ 
sidered to have given the United 
> States a new conception of its role 
of “ big brother ” to the others. 

Since the war the United States 
has tended to overlook the needs 
of the under-developed countries 
of Central and South America. 
Her attentions have been focused 
elsewhere. 

MORE HELP EXPECTED 

But there is reason to believe 
that the Latin American countries 
will now begin to receive more 
generous treatment from the 
United States. 

Just how generous the “big 
brother” can be is likely to be 
decided between .now and the 
autumn, when another conference 
of the 21 countries will be held 
in Washington. 

The reason for the new attitude 
towards the Latin Americans is 
largely to be found in the potenti¬ 
ally great contribution these 
talented and lively peoples could 
make towards solving world prob¬ 
lems of hunger and poverty; and, 
of course, through that contribu¬ 
tion, helping to maintain peace. 

NATIONS IN NEED 

But before these American 
countries can play their part a 
number of them in particular need 
to be better equipped for the task, 
and all could benefit from United 
States’ assistance. 

Venezuela has its huge oil 
revenues, and Colombia is enjoy¬ 
ing a boom in coffee; but many 
of the other South American 
republics find it difficult to make 
ends meet and maintain adequate 
standards of living. 

■ With a better understanding of 
the difficulties may come a better 
understanding of the peoples, 
which Britain in her trade ventures 


is also seeking and perhaps begin¬ 
ning to find. 

It is coming to be realised, for 
instance, how false is the com¬ 
monly accepted picture of the 
typical Latin American as a' suave, 
dark-eyed person with a flashing 
smile and liking for gay clothes. 
In Argentina, for instance, the 
hard-working farmer is more 
accustomed to overalls than silk 
shirts and sombrero. 

The truth, of course, is that 
South American peoples differ as 
widely as do the peoples of Europe. 
And these differences in character 
are not surprising in view of the 
vast area which the Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries cover. 

If there is one quality all these 
people have in common it is a 
sense of poetry and music. It is 
an attractive gift, and not the least 
they have to offer to the world. 


Young rider 



Phillip Payne of Ruislip, Middle¬ 
sex, is already a good horsc- 
mau—aud he is only Uvo I 


BOY ACTOR AND AUTHOR TOO 


Condniied from page 1 

gives a thought to the vast audi¬ 
ence watching in their own homes. 
He likes filming the least, “Because 
there is so much waiting for calls, 
and then standing airound while 
camera and lights are on you.” 

“Making a film with Douglas 
Fairbanks for American television 
was different, though,” Sean added. 
“He really got on with it. We 
were working all the time, and the 
film was finished in a week.” 

The time Sean has lost at school 
is surprisingly small. Peter Pan 
ran through the Christmas holi¬ 
days, and his filming was done 
mainly in the summer. Any 
lesson that he might miss for a re¬ 
hearsal or audition he scrupulously 
made up in the evening. 


“You have the ability to get to 
Oxford,’’ the headmaster has told 
him. “Normally I . advise boys 
who do go on to university to 
avoid societies and concentrate 
upon getting their degrees. But in 
your case, Barrett, I think that if 
you do get to Oxford you should 
join the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society.” 

This, then, is the goal on Sean's 
horizon; but he still has an eye on 
closer realities. 

“I was watching the prefects,” 
he told our correspondent before 
leaving. “They can walk in the 
grounds and sit outside in the sun, 
and do all sorts of things which we 
are not allowed to do. 

“It must be wonderful to be a 
prefect.” 



By the C N Press Qallery 
Correspondent 


'J’o lend or not to lend—that is a 
big question which has been 
agitating the House of Lords. 
Should Britain’s national art 
treasures go abroad for public 
exhibition or stay at home? 

As in most matters which come 
up at Westminster, a compromise 
has been found. Its effect is that 
no picture or other work of art 
executed by a foreign artist before 
1700 shall be lent unless both 
Houses of Parliament approve the 
loan. 

There are, of course, two main 
schools of thought. The Marquess 
of Salisbury, Lord President of the 
Couneil, described them in a recent 
debate. 

One is that Britain should 
reciprocate loans foreign countries 
make to us. The other is that the 
nation is trustee for these great 
masterpieces and we might be 
“guilty of a gross breach of trust 
if we exposed them to avoidable 
risks.” 

The Earl of Huntingdon further 
took the view that pictures which 
may be necessary to writers, critics, 
and students should not be sent 
away from our galleries, which are 
centres of research for scholars 
from all over the world. 

In the compromise proposal the 
year 1700 is adopted because that 
date excludes pictures which arc 
most liable to damage by being 
moved to a different climate and 
atmosphere, and in particular 
pictures, on panels. 

A Not HER Westminster contro¬ 
versy, but a very much grim¬ 
mer one, concerns the hydrogen 
bomb. Here again there are two 
broad streams of thought, one of 
them swirling angrily around the 
proposition that hydrogen bomb 
tests should be stopped throughout 
the world non’. 

But the problem is not as simple 
as that. Britain cannot stop either 
the United States or Russia from 
experiments. She can at the most 
bring moral suasion to bear with 
a view to top-level talks among 
statesmen, out of which may come 
a decision to concentrate on 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
and to outlaw the bomb. 

Sir Winston Churchill would 
prefer talking to testing. “Patience 
and perseverance,’’ he said not 
long ago, “must never be grudged 
when the peace of the world is at 
stake.” 

Qne of our busiest Government 
departments—because it has 
to deal with so many local councils 
—is the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. 

But it prides itself on being able 
to answer M.P.s’ letters, on an 
average, in 14 days, excluding an 
acknowledgment of queries which 
have been raised. 

Quote; A Lord Chancellor at 
.£12,000 a-year is cheap at the 
price if he is rip to his job.—Sir 
Herbert Williams, M.P. 


The Children’s Newsijo'^r, I'/, I7S'J 


News from Everywhere 


UPS AND DOWNS 

A 19-year-old Argentinian re¬ 
cently made 142 parachute jumps 
in one day. 

A bequest of £1000 has enabled 
the- Natural History Museum to 
purchase a Viennese collection of 
70,000 wild bees, of 1129 species. 

Experts are to examine an 
ancient burial place, believed to 
be 3000 years old, uncovered by a 
ploughman at Benderloch, near 
Oban. 

The Bible is printed in 117 local 
languages for circulation through¬ 
out India and Pakistan. 

An electric light bulb now being 
manufactured in Scotland - can be 
made to change its colour by the 
turning of a switch. 

A plaque commemorating 
William Friese-Green, the cinema 
pioneer, has been affixed to 
136 Maida Vale, St. Marylebone, 
London, where he lived from 
1881-91. 

OLD NEW BREAD 

A Salzburg baker has invented 
bread that can be served fresh ten 
weeks after it has been made. 
Only half baked at its initial 
preparation, it is put in an oven 
for a few minutes the day it is 
required. 

A six-week search for uranium 
is being carried out over gulches 
and valleys in the Mount'Lofty 
Range, near Adelaide, by a speci¬ 
ally equipped low-flying aeroplane. 


ANIMAL ACTORS 

The American Humane Associa¬ 
tion’s award for the best animal 
performer of the year has been 
won by Laddie, a collie; second 
was Francis, the mule; and third 
was Jackie, a lion, who appeared 
in Androcles and the Lion. 

A new Buddhist temple in 
London contains relics brought 
specially from Ceylon. 

A ■ medical institute costing 
£3,000,000 is to be built near New 
Delhi. It will contain a medical 
college, a dental college, and a 
550-bed hospital. 

THEIR OWN TEACHERS 

Owing to a shortage of teachers, 
children at St.' Mary’s Church, 
East Grinstead, are running their 
own Sunday School classes. 

Rolling stock worth £7,000,000 
has been ordered by Brazil from 
a British firm. 

The Royal Scottish Forestry 
Society, now celebrating its 
centenary, is the oldest forestry 
society in ” the English-speaking 
world. 

Twenty countries have agreed to 
attend an international conference 
on seashore oil pollution. 

Plans are afoot for every school 
in Mexico to possess a film pro¬ 
jector and radio set by 1955. 

A helicopter spread six tons of 
fertiliser over 40 acres of land in 
24 seconds during a demonstra¬ 
tion in New Zealand. 


WEETABIX 
helps you to 
DO YOUR 
BEST 

— and you’ll love 
its golden crispness 

Just like an engine, your body must 
have proper fuel if you’re to do your 
best at games and work. Delicious, 
golden Weetabix gives a growing 
body just the fuel it needs—gives you 
extra energy for everything you do. 
Weetabix is made from whole wheat 
—you’ll love its crispness and flavour 
for breakfast, supper or snacks. Ask 
mother to get some today! 




THE WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 

•more than a breakfast food 


COLLECT THESE 
WONDERFUL 
WEETABIX MODELS , 

You'll find a complete, coloured 
cut-out model, all ready to 
assemble, on the back of every 
Standard and Family Size 
Weetabix packet. Nothjng 
extra to pay —it’s FREE! 



Start collecting them NOiV! 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

We shat! be glad to send you a free sample of delicious Weetabix, 
together with aTec pe leaflet which your mother will be pleased, 
to have. Just fill in this coupon and post it in an unsealed 
1 id. stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept. lOOB, Weetabix 
Mills, Burton Latinter, Nr. Kettering, Northants. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS.. 


TOWN.COUNTY.. 
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-GUINEA FOR COVENTRY 


In the year 17$6 a Coventry- 
born missionary named Rowland 
Hassall sailed for Tahiti, taking 
with him a spade-guinea, a gift of 
his father. Now the coin has been 
returned, to Coventry as a gift for 
the new Cathedral. 

This gold coin was given by 
the missionary's great-great-grand- 
daughter, Miss Mary E. Campbeil, 
who is 80 years old. 

It appears that Rowland Hassfdl 
lived in Tahiti, in the hut originally 
built for Captain Bligh, and on hi.< 
way out called at the, then, small 
settlement of Sydney to buy 
materials for embroidering a two- 


inch-square sampler as a case in 
which to keep the coin. 

During a century and a half the 
spade-guinea—so called because of 
the spade-like shape of the Royal 
Arms—has been in the possession 
of the family. It is dated 1791. 
Rowland Hassall took it with him 
when he fled from Tahiti as 
cannibal tribesmen swarmed over 
the island. 

Miss Campbell is a Sister at 
the Old Colonists’ Homes near 
Melbourne, Victoria; and her 
George HI spade-guinea will now 
go on exhibition at the Herbert 
Temporary Gallery, Coventry. 


TREES PROTECT 
THE SOEL 

Hungarian schoolchildren this 
month are taking part in a Tree 
Week by going out into the 
countryside with their teachers and 
planting young trees. 

For people are coming to realise 
as never before the importance of 
trees, not only for their fruit or 
timber, but for the way in which 
they can protect the soil and 
affect the climate. 

One of the parts of Europe that 
has been denuded of trees, largely 
by war, is the Great Hungarian 
Plain. So this Spring, 83 million 
trees, planted last autumn in this 
and other parts of Hungary, are to 
be found in leaf. The vast majority 
of the trees are being planted by 
machines drawn by tractors. 


NEW BEDS FOR OYSTERS 

Some 25,000 oysters from 
Brittany and Portugal are to be 
placed in the waters of Milford 
Haven, Pembrokeshire. 

The experiment is being carried 
out by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. It is believed that 
several areas on this part of the 
coast could support oyster beds on 
a big scale. 


WALL DESIGNS OF 
ROMAN LONDON 

Fragments of wall plaster from 
the well of a Roman house which 
was recently discovered in London 
have been pieced together by 
experts, and reveal one of the most 
elegant designs yet found among 
Roman remains in Britain. It 
depicts delicately-drawn birds amid 
foliage of green, grey, cream, and 
reddish-brown shades. The birds, 
probably goldfinches, are feeding 
on sunflower heads. 

There was also a quantity of 
burnt rubble in the vvell. which 
suggests that the house was 
destroyed by fire. 


BIRD IN THE STATION 

One evening recently, Mr. James 
Spavin, a British Railways in¬ 
spector, saw a straying partridge 
in Scarborough railway station. 
He managed to catch it, and found 
the bird had no apparent injuries. 

He placed it in an empty, 
chocolate box, and one hour later 
the bird was entrained for 
Cloughton, a little village near 
Scarborough, where the station- 
master met the bird and took it 
out in the country before setting it 
free. 



King and President 


Since last October Miss Rosamund Fletcher has been 
xvorking in the garden of her Oxford home on a statue of 
Edward the Confessor. It is to stand above the entrance to the 
Roman Catholic Secondary School at Croydon, Surrey. On 
the right, Boy Scouts at Los Angeles are seen at xrork on 
another statue, a 21-foot bronze of George Washington. 
After being lost for more than a century it xras recently 
found again and noxc stands in the new court of Freedom in 
Glendale Forest Laxm Memorial Park. 


ANCIENT WEAPON 
IN THE RIVER 

Walter Newsome, an ll-year-o!d 
boy of Sheffield, has found a 
1000-year-old sword in the River 
Witham. The sword is judged to 
be either Viking of Anglo-Saxon. 

One yard long, the weapon is 
welt preserved. It is made of 
wrought carbonised iron, and 
there are still traces of the wooden 
scabbard. Three ornamented silver 
bands encircle the grip, with 
another round the pommel, or 
knob, at the top. X-rays have 
shown traces of what may be an 
inscription on the blade. 

No similar sword has ever been 
found with such bands in position. 
Other swords have certainly been 
found near the spot, a channel 
used by the Viking invaders for 
their periodic raids on the East 
Coast, but none as old as this. 

Walter has offered the sword to 
Sheffield’s Weston Park Museum, 
where it will undergo special treat¬ 
ment before being displayed. The 
Deputy-Director, Mr. John Bartlett, 
said: “Walter handled the sword 
very carefully, and he has been 
very public-spirited in his offer.” 


Stitch in time 



With the Thames sailing season 
not far ahead, there is much 
make-aiid-mcnd ** work to he 
done on the sails. Here is Mrs. 
Joan Sims of Surbiton Iiard at 
work in a Kingston sail loft. 


BIRTH OF THE LAWN 
MOWER 

It is often said that England’s 
famous grass lawns are due to 
centuries of rolling and cutting. A 
representative of a well-known 
firm, speaking in Sheffield the 
other day, pointed out that the 
lawn-mower is a relatively recent 
invention and that British lawns 
have hot been cut by machines for 
much more than a century. 

Drake’s game of bowls, for 
example, was played on a green 
cut with scythes, and it was not 
until 1830 that a man at Dursley, 
Gloucestershire,, invented the 
lawn-mower. He already had a 
machine for cutting nap from 
cloth and reasoned that a similar 
machine could be made for cutting 
grass. 


FAMILY HARMONY 

The Van Dooren family, of 
Weert, Holland, have founded 
their own band, and it is to broad¬ 
cast over the Dutch radio this 
month. 

Altogether, the band comprises 
30 Van Doorens and 12 other 
members who have been trained 
by them—truly a family affair. 


BIG AlPHOXSli 
IX LOXBOX 

A tower crane more 
than 300 feet high at 
its fullest extent is being 
used in building a block 
of flats at Wandsworth, 
London. Made in Lyons, 
France, ‘ Big Alphonse ’ 
is the tallest tower crane 
in Britain. .The great 
jib has a radius of 78 
feet. When it is fully 
extended the jib can lift 
15 cw’t., taking jirogress- 
ively higher loads as the 
radius of the jib is short¬ 
ened until, at 23 feet, as 
much as three tons can 
be raised. The crane 
can lift light loads at 
the rate of 200 feel a 
minute. 



LOST SAVINGS 

A hoard of nearly 1200 old 
silver coins has been found in a 
broken urn made of earthenware 
at Yearby Farm, near Redcar, 
Yorkshire. The coins cover a 
period of a century and a half, in¬ 
cluding the reigns of Mary I, 
Elizabeth 1, James I and II, 
Charles I and II, and William and 
Mary. 

They were found by a worker 
who was ploughing out a hedge 
near the farm, which dates, back 
to the 17th century. 

The coins would seem to repre¬ 
sent the hidden savings of more 
than one lifetime. 


IS IT MY BALL? 

A Scarborough family who are 
keen on TV find that their dog. 
Laddie, is also getting interested. 
But he seemed a little bit worried 
one evening when they were all 
watching a football match. 

Laddie was keeping his eye on 
the ball and began to growl. Then 
he barked and ran up to the screen 
for a really close look. Next 
he went to his basket and hunted 
anxiously for his own ball. 

And it was not till he had found 
it that he could settle down 
happily, content that it was not his 
ball that those chaps in the box 
were playing with. 




A Hercules cycle is like a 
good friend, bright, 
reliable and always ready to go 
out with you. Smoothly and 
easily you simply whiz along 
— but keep your eyes on the 
road and be ready to brake. 

Hercules cycles are sensibly 
priced. The “ CA ” Safety as 
illustrated costs only £12.19.6, 
in shining black enamel. There 
is a small extra cost for the 
newest colours — Burgundy, /j 

Olive Green or Fuchsia. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL | j 

HERCULES DEALER L ^ 

about confidential Easy Terms ; 

Please send for . FREE copy of Full-Colour " Wonder Wheels" catalogue to 
Dept. C N, The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham. 

Hercules 

THE FINEST BICYCLE BUILT TO-DAY 




BJdl 
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CAMERA CORNER 

A series of articles by an expert to help young photo¬ 
graphers to get better results from their favourite hobby. 


'3. Types of film 


may be puzzled at seeing so 
many types of film for sale 
in the shops. However, the 
differences are simple to under¬ 
stand and they are mainly those of 
colour sensitivity and speed. . 

No doubt your Physics teacher 
has already shown you how white 
sunlight going in one side of a 
glass, prism emerges on the other 
side split into many , colours. The 
rainbow is only sunlight split up 
by water vapour in the air. . 

Other types of light can also be 
split arid it has been found that 
daylight is rich in red and green, 
and electric light is strongly red 
and yellow. 

BRIGHTEST COLOURS 


-blue, and sO Ortho films are quite 
good out of doors. However, as 
electric light contains a lot of red. 
Pan films are better for indoor use. 
Being sensitive to all colours. Pan 
films are also best for general use, 
though they cost a few pence 
extra. Most of them are also faster 
than Ortho films. , 

Film speed is highly important. 
The speed of any film is shown by 
a number on its carton, and an 
increase ^ of 3° in this number 
indicates a doubling of film speed. 
Therefore, a film of 29° takes 
pictures in half the time, or with 
half the light, of one of 26°. Most 
Ortho films have a speed of 29°, 
and the: average for the fastest 
Pan films is 32°. 


To the human eye, yellow is the 
brightest colour, followed by red 
and blue. Films also “see” some 
colours brighter than others. There 
are some films which cannot see 
red at all and these are called 
ORTHOCHROMATIC. Films 
known as PANCHROMATIC are 
sensitive to all colours. 

When an Ortho film photo¬ 
graphs a red object, it is repro¬ 
duced as a light patch on the 
negative and a dark one on the 
print. This is why freckles often 
show as dark spots on prints. 

All films are extra-sensitive to 


THE COARSER THE FASTER 
The faster the film, the coarser 
the grain, the individual pieces of 
silver on the film being more 

spread out and larger. This does 
not matter on contact prints, but 
on big enlargements large grains 
show as separate spots. A similar 
effect is the way a newspaper 

picture appears to be made up of 
smooth tones when viewed from a 
■ distance. If you look closely you 
will see that it is composed of 
many black dots, these being 

farther apart in the lighter 

portions. W. S. S. 


REDUCING THE ROLL 


Devices to make ships steadier 
in heavy seas are being used in 
liners now being built on the 
Clyde. The rolling of a ship is 
not only a misery to seasick 
passengers, but lengthens the 
voyage, and does much damage. 

Mechanical stabilisers, like those 
in the new Royal yacht, are being 
fitted into two 22,000-ton liners. 
They are operated from inside the 
hull and can be extended outward, 
thus easing the roll in much the 
same way that oars steady a 
rowing boat. 

Another means of lessening the 
roll of a ship is to use aluminium 
for the funnel and superstructure. 
If the funnel and upper works are 
heavy they increase the to-and- 


fro motion and, by their pendu¬ 
lum effect, keep it up even 
after the sea has become calmer. 

The Royal yacht has an 
aluminium funnel and upper 
structure, and a liner now build¬ 
ing on the Clyde is to have a 
funnel weighing only 18 tons, 
instead of a steel one weighing, 
perhaps, ,45 tons. 


SALUTE FOR A NEW BOAT 

Ancient customs were observ'cd 
at the North Yorkshire village of 
Staithes when a new fishing boat. 
Sea Lover, arrived from Amble. 

Bells were rung as the vessel 
entered harbour and cakes were 
baked for the crew to share among 
their friends. 



Present to a great scientist 

Albert Einstein looks at a model of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine •winch is being built by Yeshiva 
University in New York City. The inodel has been given 
to the great scientist to mark his 75th birthday last month. 


It happened 
this week 

DEATH OF A FAMOUS 
COMPOSER 

APRIL 14, 1759. LONDON.— 
George Frederick Handel, com¬ 
poser of the Messiah, and many 
other musical works, died today, 
aged 74. He is to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Handel, son of a surgeon, was 
born in Saxony in 1685. He first 
came to London nearly half a 
century ago, when only 25, and 
soon won great renown. 

His great work, the Messiah, 
was completed while he was stay¬ 
ing with the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and was first performed 
on April 13, 1742, in Dublin. Its 
London premiere was on March 23, 
1743. 

The composer, noted for his 
pride in his work, would complain 
loudly if ladies of the Court 
talked during his performances. 
He is reputed to have held an 
obstinate prima donna out of a 
window, threatening to drop her 
into the street unless she sang a 
passage in the way in which it was 
written. 

PRINCE CHARLES FLEES 
APRIL 16, 1746. INVERNESS. 
—The rebellion of the Young 
Pretender, Pririce Charles Edward 
Stuart, is at an end. 

On Culloden moor, seven miles 
east of this town, his followers 
have been cut to pieces by the 
Duke of Cumberland's army, and 
the Pretender has fled into hiding. 
It is reported that he made his 
way,’wounded, along the banks of 
nearby Loch Ness to the Falls of 
Foyers, where a ■ party of his 
supporters were preparing to 
welcome him victorious from the 
battlefield! 

The Duke’s Royal forces 
defeated the army of nearly 
6000 Jacobites—Highlanders and 
French auxiliaries—in half-an- 
hour. Two thousand of them were 
left dead on the field, and those 
who retreated were mercilessly 
hunted and slain. by the Duke's 
dragoons. 

DEMAND FOR FREE 
ELECTIONS 

APRIL 17, 1769. LONDON.— 
Middlesex freeholders met today 
in the Assembly Rooms, Mile 
End, to plan a campaign for free¬ 
dom of election and the reform of 
Parliament. 

The meeting follows yesterday’s 
declaration by the House of 
Commons that the election three 
days before of Mr. John Wilkes as 
M.P. for Middlesex was “null and 
void.” , ' . . 

The seat was given Ip Colonel 
H. L. Luttrell, despite the fact that 
he obtained only 296 votes against 
Mi-. Wilkes’s 1143. 

Middlesex freeholders have 
elected Mr. Wilkes as their M.P. 
three times within the last year. 
On each occasion he ' has been 
expelled . by the IIousc of 
Commons! 

(Mr. Wilkes finally took his seat 
in Parliament in 1776. On May 3, 
1782, he , secured the expimi’ing 
from the Commons records of all 
mention of his expulsions.) 
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ERNEST THOMSO.V describes a trip aboard The Ulster Flier 

IN THE AIR AND ON 
THE AIR 


J'jRST-liAND stories of transport 
' from horse trams to turbo¬ 
jets are to be packed into an hour’s 
broadcast in the Home Service 
next Tuesday evening. Called 
The Ulster Flier: A Modern 
Journey, the programme was con¬ 
ceived, and will be carried out, by 
Raymond Baxter, flying from 
London Airport on the 7.30 p.m. 
Viscount service to Belfast. 

He will be “or. the air,” as well 
as in it, from eight o’clock on¬ 
wards, and listeners will hear him 
linking up by radio with a chain 
of transport centres en route. 

After an interview with the 
Captain and First Officer of the 
Viscount, the first switch will be 
to Rugby as the airliner passes 
near British Railways’ traffic 
control centre, where James Pest- 
ridge will be heard describing 
train operations there. 

After a few 
the Viscount, 
listeners will 
be linked to a 
big Birming¬ 
ham bus 
station for 
interviews be¬ 
tween Brian 
Johnston 
and passen¬ 
gers arriving 
from long 
coach j o u r- 
neys. 

Next calling-up point as the 
Viscount hurries north will be 
Newcastle - under - Lyme, where 
Wynford Vaughan Thorrias, beside 
the Trent and Mersey Canal, will 
describe the two-mile Harecastle 
Tunnel through which barges are 
hauled by electric tugs.. Then, 
passing over Liverpool, Raymond 
Baxter will call up Alan Clarke in 
a Birkenhead shipbuilding yard. 

Over the Irish Sea, while dinner 
is being served on the Viscount, 
listeners will be switched back to 
the Vickers-Armstrongs works at 
Wey bridge, Surrey, to hear Charles 
Gardner discussing the Viscount 
with its creator, George Edwards. 
By contrast, the . next earth-link 
will be Henry Riddell chatting with 
a horse-tram driver on Douglas 
see front. Isle of Man. 

As the Viscount crosses the 
Irish coast at Portaferry, Bob 
Crossit will bo heard describing 
this 300-year-old village, whose 
only ' modern touch is a radio 
beacon. Finally, Raymond Baxter 
will himself describe the Viscount’s 
touch-down at Belfast. 

Radio signals from the Viscount, 
on an “off-airw'ays ” frequency for 
safety reasons, vi'ill be picked up 
at three points: Grantham, a 
receiver on the summit of Snaefell, 
and at Nutt’s Coi'ner. 

Reliving hisi ory 

'J'uE Charge of the Light Brigade 
will be dealt with on Easter 
Monday in the first of a T V 
historical series. You Are There. 
Producer Michael Mills tells me 
the programmes . will be “not 
too serious.” Squabbles between 
generals behind the lines will come 
into the picture in this instalment. 


Improving radio reception 

Jf you live in Greater London, 
the Midlands, north-east 
England, the Scottish Lowlands, 
the Norwich area, or Northern 
Ireland, you are lucky if you 
receive radio programmes without 
interference from high-power 
stations on the Continent. 

These are the seven main regions 
which the BBC feel are most 
badly affected; consequently, they 
have been chosen for the first 
batch of new V H F (very high 
frequency) transmitters to relay 
the Home, Light, and Third Pro¬ 
grammes. If the Government 
approves, it is hoped to operate 
some of these stations before the 
end of next year. 

V H F transmitters will not only 
strengthen reception but improve 
its quality with the use of 
frequency modulation, which gives 
purer tone. 

Children’s concert 

j\£ore than 500 young listeners 
have been invited by the BBC 
to a Children’s Concert on Good 
Friday to be broadcast in the Light 
Programme from the Camden 
Theatre, London. , 

Among the guests with the BBC 
Concert Orchestra will be E. O. 
Pogson, whose hobby is collecting 
old woodwind instruments. Ho 
will pla'y on a drinking straw', a 
penny whistle, an ocarina, a contra- 
clarinet, and a heckel phone, , a 
form of bass oboe named after its 
19th-century inventor, Herr Heckel. 

Royal homecoming 

the Queen and tlie Duke 
of Edinburgh sail up the 
Thames on May 15 on their return 
from the Commonwealth tout 
there will be big-scale arrangc- 
. ments to cover this historic event 
in sound radio and T V. Three 
TV units will be lined up on shore 
between the Pool of London and 
Westminster as the party transfer 
from the Britannia to the Royal 
barge. 

Life on Indian Frontier 

New Life For Ghazi in 
Children’s TV on Good 
Friday is a film about a boy on 
the North-East Frontier of India 
who finds out what life is like in 
a Mission Hospital. It was made 
on the spot by the Church 
Missionary Society film unit. 



Sher Dil, who plays the part of 
Ghazi’s father 


more moments in 



Raymond Baxter 
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WITH A 


CINE-CAMERA IN 


WILDEST AFRICA 







But when Armand Denis is 
filming he becomes so engrossed 
that even in the case of a head-on 
charge he does not associate what 
he sees in the viewfinder with 
personal danger, and is apt to lose 
all idea of how close the animal 
is actually getting. For this reason 
Mrs. Denis always stands at her 
husband's side to warn him before 
it is too late. 


Below the arid wastes of the Sahara Desert lie the world’s 
greatest haunt of wild animal life. No other country offers 
such a variety of birds, reptiles, and animals, and it was 
from Nairobi in Kenya that the explorer Armand Denis 
and his wife Michaela set out on an expedition in which 
they travelled 12,000 miles in 20 months. 

But this was a big game hunt with a difference I The 
Denises carried no guns. They shot not with bullets but 
with cine-cameras, and the result is a stirring colour film, 
Below the Sahara, with the animals of Africa as its stars. 

N this wonderful film, a leopard they have plentiful supplies of 
is seen, unconscious of the food intended for them by Nature, 


camera trained upon it, visiting its 
larder high up in the branches of 
a tree to which it has dragged a 
dead antelope away from the atten¬ 
tions of other animals. 

Hippos wallow slothfully in 
their beauty bath of mud. Pelicans 
dance with the grace of ballerinas. 
Sea lions gambol in the surf. 
Elephants fight. 

Fighting, feasting, comedy, 
drama—all the standard in¬ 
gredients of popular box office 
films are there. But the stories are 
not being acted; they are real-life 
stories, with animals being their 
natural selves and for the most 
part unaware of the fact that only 
a few feet away (in a “hide ” in a 
tree, on a raft camouflaged with 


and are too well fed to bother 
about human beings. 

“It is all a question of knowing 
your animals, and. realising that 
most of them are great bluffers. 
The lion will snarl to scare you 
away, just as you might shout at 
somebody who is annoying you. 

“When flies buzz around your 
head you probably hit at them, not 
with the intention of killing, but 
to chase them away. It is the 
same with an elephant. He 
charges at a man to frighten him 
off, not to kill; and if a man stands 
his ground, the elephant will 
normally swerve away at the last 
moment.” 

“That has been the only thing 
which has saved us on more than 


“In cases like that an animal 
may be vicious and out to kill, 
but that will be only once in, say, 
twenty times, and ”—Armand 
Denis smiled blandly—“as we do 
not want to photograph a charging 
rhino or elephant more than two 
or three times, we are on the right 
side.” 

Not even as a last minute 
protection against the rogue animal 
that is attacking to kill, do the 
Denises use guns. They rely 
instead upon a trick for testing the 
wind which Mrs. Denis learned 
from a Masai tribesman. Once 
they have stalked their prey and 
reached a position sufficiently close 
to start filming, the thing most 
likely to betray them without their 
being prepared is a sudden change 
of wind. 

DANGER SIGNAL 

To guard against this, Mrs. 
Denis drops a blade of grass and 
watches the direction of its 
descent. So long as it falls away 
from the animals everything is all 
right, but once the grass begins to 
drift in towards them, that is the 
danger signal that their scent, too, 
is being carried to the animals. 
Then it is time for the Denises to 
retreat. 


Armand and Michaela Denis and their camera in a tre:top liidc 


An inquisitive elephant provides a tense moment 


Wild elephants at play in a river 


rushes, or peering between the tall 
elephant grass) a camera is record¬ 
ing their everyday routine in their 
own home surroundings. 

Sitting in their London hotel, 
Armand and Michaela Denis made 
the'expedition .sound very matter- 
of-fact, writes a C N corre¬ 
spondent. 

“Wild animals will not attack 
man unless they have reason,” 
declared Armand Denis. “They 
will attack if they are cornered or 
frightened, and so we do our best 
to avoid surprising and alarming 
them. Hunger might drive them to 
kill, but in their African jungle 


one occasion,” said Mrs. Denis. 
“The trouble with these hunters 
who say they had to shoot because 
the elephant was charging down 
on top of them, is that they don't 
know their animals.” 

“Of course,” qualified Armand 
Denis, “if an animal is out of 
sorts, then, like a human being, it 
may behave abnormally. That is 
a chance which has to be taken. 
The animal may have been 
wounded. It may be ill, probably 
with foot and mouth disease, 
which is very prevalent in Africa 
and njakes the buffalo in 
particular dangerous to approach. 


Guided by her knowledge of 
animals, she concentrates upon 
watching their eyes. The rhino, for 
example, is very short-sighted and 
may be merely charging vaguely in 
the direction of the scent. 

SCRAMBLE FOR SAFETY 

“If it is obvious that it has 
not actually sighted us,” said 
Mrs. Denis, “then of course there 
is no need for us to move. 

“I will admit,” she added, “that 
we do like to have a tree handy 
if possible, and there have been 
times when we have been glad to 
scramble up one in a hurry. 
Fortunately most wild animals are 
not inclined to look up very much, 
and as soon as you are above their 
eye level you are fairly safe.” 

Mrs. Denis attributes much of 
their success to love and under¬ 
standing. 

“ Animals are like people,” she 
said. “If you love them, they 
seem to know it instinctively, and 
they have no wish to do you harm. 


A leopard returns to his larder in the branches 


If you go after them with guns, 
well then naturally they are afraid, 
and they fight back, knowing in¬ 
stinctively that their survival 
depends upon destroying you 
first.” 

Her words are borne out by the 
variety of animals, timid and 
ferocious, that attached themselves 
to her as pets during the trip. 
They included the Spring hare, 
crested crane, hyena, mongoose, 
gorilla, and cheetah. 

During the making of Below 
the Sahara, the Denises had been 
charged by rhino, attacked by 
elephants disturbed by the camera 
click in the midst of a' fight, 
lowered by rope over a cliff edge 
to photograph a vulture’s nest, and 
their craft had been almost over¬ 
turned by crocodiles. 

What, I asked, before I left, did 
they personally regard as their 
most thrilling moment? 


“The sight of any herd in its 
natural surroundings, moving 
across country or gathered round 
a waterhole, is always a matchless 
thrill,” replied Armand Denis. “It 
is impossible to single out any one 
instance from another. 

“But I can tell you our most 
anxious moment. We were photo¬ 
graphing flamingos from a small 
aeroplane. They were in a hollow 
surrounded by hills and we went 
down low to get some close-ups. 
When we had finished taking 
pictures we found the air was so 
hot and thin that we could not get 
enough lift to climb up again, and 
it seemed that we were bound to 
crash into the hillside. 

“In the end, after a lot of 
circling round, the pilot managed 
to gain enough height to scrape 
over the hilltop, but that was 
certainly our most frightening 
experience.” 


A hippopotamus swims past the camera 


Capturing a porcupine with a blanket 
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YOUNG VOYAGERS 

Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne must be two of the 
most excited young people in 
the world this week, for on 
April 15 they are due to leave 
Portsmouth in the Royal 
Yacht, Britannia, and sail to 
Tobruk to join the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

After the wonder of their 
first sea voyage will come 
the great moment these two 
children have been looking 
forward to for quite a long 
time: once again they will be 
with Mummy and Daddy. 

The Queen and the Duke 
too, we may be sure, have for 
their part taken round the 
world a vacant place in their 
hearts which all the varied 
experience of their wonderful 
tour has not filled. 

We can all picture that great 
reunion of a beloved family, 
and with them rejoice. 




National Disgrace 

'here has been a storm of 
protest about this year’s 
Grand National steeplechase, 
which resulted in the deaths of 
four horses and injuries to 
others. 

We like to think ourselves a 
nation of animal-lovers, but a 
great host of people have been 
asking what claim we have to 
the title when we allow noble 
animals to be subjected to such 
-cruelty in order to provide a 
Saturday afternoon spectacle. 

It is true that the jockeys 
also take risks, but they do so 
voluntarily; not so the horse. 

If we must have steeple¬ 
chasing, surely it can be 
arranged so that it does not 
bring pain and untimely death 
to fine animals. 

We believe that with the 
goodwill of all concerned this 
could be done. Until it is, this 
race will continue to be a 
Grand National Disgrace. 


CURFEW IN FLEET 
STREET 

A NEW 15-cwt. bell has been 
hoisted into place in the 
famous wedding-cake tower of 
St. Bride’s, high above Fleet 
Street. On its side are embossed 
the following words: 

PEACE and good 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 
GOD SAVE THE CHURCH 
AND QUEEN: 1953 
PROSPERITY TO ENGLAND 
PROSPERITY TO ALL OUR 
BENEFACTORS 
One of the City churches built 
by Wren, St. Bride’s was burned 
out during the London blitz. 
But its fine tower and walls still 
stand in their own tree-shaded 
churchyard just behind Fleet 
Street, and the building is now 
being restored by public sub¬ 
scription. 

The bell, made, by Taylors of 
Loughborough, is tuned to 
F sharp. F for Fleet Street, and 
sharp’s the word! 

Easter Customs 

At Alciston, Sussex, local 
farmers keep up a centuries- 
old custom of skipping in the 
streets on Good Friday. 

At Mansfield, Notts, a charity 
known as the Mallatrat Trust 
enables a limited number of 
schoolchildren to receive a free 
bun each on Good Friday. 

At Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire, choristers of the 
parish church sing special hymns 
over the grave of one William 
Hubbard in the churchyard bn 
the day after Good Friday. 
About 150 years ago Hubbard 
bequeathed a sum of money to 
the choir so long as the singing 
was carried out. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Some people write to the papers 
only to grumble. When their 
letters arc not printed? 

Some put on jaunty airs. 
Especially if they have a gramo¬ 
phone. 

We are the world’s best dancers, 
someone says. And must take 
steps to hold our position! 

An African native labourer is 
said to be gradually turning white. 
Must be off colour. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If airmen 
get np (o 
larks 


Naturalists are studying bats. So 
are schoolboys just now. 

It is good for a man’s pride that 
he should own his own roof, some¬ 
one says. And the rest of the 
house. 


Chancellor also takes 
church collections 

'T'he really busy man seldom 
pleads that he has no time 
to lend a helping hand else¬ 
where ; our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, for 
instance. 

Mr. Butler has just been re¬ 
elected Vicar’s Warden of his 
parish church at Greenstead 
Green, Essex. He often takes 
the collection on a Sunday 
morning and afterwards counts 
it in the vestry. 

Here is a lesson for us all. 
This man who looks after the 
nation’s “collection,” this busy 
Cabinet Minister with such im¬ 
mense calls on his time, is not 
“too big ” to do a homely, help¬ 
ing job for his neighbours at 
home. 


Just Garco 



Thirty Years Ago 

prom the Children's Newspaper, 
April 19, 1924 

^HE inheritance taxes in 
America have recently 
played a strange trick with the 
estate of a millionaire hardware 
man there. 

The majority of his holdings 
were left to charity, but he also 
left about 600 thousand pounds 
to his son, with instructions that 
the son should meet the inherit¬ 
ance taxes on the whole estate. 
As a result, the young man states 
that he will be forced into bank¬ 
ruptcy because the total levies 
will amount to well over a 
million pounds. 


Garco is the name given to this 
mechanical man constructed by 
Mr. Harvey Chapman of Cali¬ 
fornia. Garco works in a 
. garage, where he is seen picking 
out tools and packing them 
onto a trolley. 


APOSTLE OF HARD 
WORK AND THRIFT 

'T'he best advice in the world 

is: Work Hard. So said 
Samuel Smiles, who died in 
Kensington on April 16, 1904 
—just 50 years ago. 

Samuel Smiles certainly prac¬ 
tised what he preached. And 
certainly he was successful him¬ 
self. His most popular book, 
Self-Help, was a best-seller when 
it first appeared in 1859 and it 
has been selling ever since, in 
many languages. 

He believed in the good old- 
fashioned virtues of Thrift, 
Industry, and Self-relianee, as 
can be seen from these maxims: 

Excellence in any pursuit is 
only to be achieved by labor¬ 
ious application. 

Like your work. Cheerful¬ 
ness is an excellent working 
quality. 

Spend less than you earn. 

Don't be conquered by diffi¬ 
culties. Conquer them instead 
by patience and perseverence. 

The more a man really 
knows, the less conceited he 
will be. 

Times have changed and 
Samuel Smiles would hardly 
recognise our world as his own. 
But his advice remains as sound 
as ever. 


Thiiili on These Things 

Tn chapter 15 of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians 
St. Paul explains the most im¬ 
portant fact in the Christian 
religion—the Resurrection of 
Jesus. He declares that there 
were witnesses, and that their 
lives were afterwards directed by 
faith in a Risen Jesus. 

Easter Day explains why the 
disciples of Jesus, frightened and 
defeated men on the Friday, 
found new hope and faith on the 
Sunday. Jesus came back. 

The Resurrection changed 
everything. Instead of defeat, 
there was the beginning of a new 
and thrilling adventure in their 
lives. 

On the fact of the Resurrec¬ 
tion rests our Christian faith. 
“For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” F. P. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As W. E. Gladstone said: Be 
inspired with the belief that this 
life is a great and noble calling, 
not a mean and grovelling thing 
that we are to struggle through 
as we can, but an elevated and 
lofty destiny. 


DREAMS TO SELL 

Tp there were dreams to sell. 
What would you buy? 

Some cost a passing bell; 

Some a light sigh. 

That shakes from Life’s fresh 
crown 

Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell. 
Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell. 
What would you buy? 

A cottage lone and still. 

With bowers nigh, 

Shadowy, my woes to still. 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh 
crown 

Fain would 1 shake me down. , 
Were dreams to have at will. 

This would best heal my ill. 

This would I buy. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


ChUdren's Newspaper, April 17, 1954 

THEY SAY ... 

"Drit.^in has been too modest 
about her achievements in 
recent years. We should be 
proud. We should tell the world 
more about what we have done 
and what we are doing, because 
I think we are making a great 
contribution towards peace and 
stability. 

Jtr. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs 

'T'he British soldier is still our 
best ambassador. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Colonial Secretary 

'T'he return of “housewife’s 
-*■ choice ” means that every¬ 
body who produces food for the 
kitchen must pay more attention 
to quality. 

Sir Thomas Dngdale, 
Minister of Agriculture 

T AM Utterly unable to see what 
-*■ a good character has to do 
with it when a motorist is 
accused of being under the influ¬ 
ence of drink. 

A Loudon Magistrate 

T'he miner is a king among 
men. You have only to 
look at the miner after his day’s 
work to see in his face John 
Citizen in all his glory. 

Chairman of the West Midland 
Division, National Coal Board 

Out and About 

■yUnERE the low meadow is 
** damp beside the winding 
stream the yellow .Spring crocus 
has been in bloom for weeks. 
The vvillows beside the water are 
mostly of the kind called sallows 
and are showing the green of 
their new leaves. This must 
mean that the pollination of the 
catkins is nearly over. 

Both the willows and their 
near relatives, the poplars, have 
male catkins on one tree and 
female catkins on another, and 
the pollen is generally carried 
across by the wind. 

But you cannot be in doubt 
that bees are fond of these 
catkin flowers. Two handsome 
“pussy willowsin this stream- 
side row are loud with busy bees 
this Spring morning. 

Many people like to gather 
some branches loaded , with the 
silky, silvery catkins to fill a 
vase at Easter-time. C. D. D. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Sunshine and shadow in the Market 
Square at Aylesbury, Bucks 
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WANY NEW ARRIVALS 
AT THE ZOO , 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent’s Park' 


On the Royal Route 


GREAT SIGHTS IN CEYLON 



The lake al Kandy, with the Temple of die Tooth on the right 

'.Pi® 

> % i ‘ c "'- 'p 



The ancient fortress of Sigiriya 


An army of workers—gardeners, 
carpenters, wirers, and craftsmen 
of many kinds—have been busy at 
Regent’s Park preparing a large 
enclosure for the reception of 
Australian animals from Sydney. 

The site chosen is the enclosure 
popularly known as “the veldt,’’- 
situated behind the antelope house 
and normally occupied by eland, 
blackbuck, and similar animals. 

There are nine covered-in 
enclosures and no fewer than 
30 aviaries,” Mr. Oliver Jones, the 
curator of mammals, told me. 
“These are placed all round the 
edges of ‘ the veldt,’ with gravel 
paths intersecting newly-laid lawns 
laid down alongside them. The 
pens are gaily decorated with bunt¬ 
ing and the flags of the various 
Australian States.” 

The consignment, which is in 
honour of the Queen’s Australian 
tour, will be kept going as a 
separate exhibition for the whole 
of the forthcoming season. 

The collection comprises about 
80 birds, 25 mammals, and a few 
reptiles. Included in the bird 
section are emus, kookaburras, a 
large variety of Australian water- 
fowl, frogmouths (Australian 
night-jars), cockatoos, and parrots. 
Mammals include anoa (dwarf 
cattle), dingos, kangaroos, echid¬ 
nas, Tasmanian devils, and 
wombats. The chief reptiles are 
some Tiger and Carpet snakes, and 
there are also two trapdoor spiders 
—large hairy creatures which 
make_ burrows in which they lie 
in- wait for their prey. 

^MONO the ordinary new arrivals 
in the Gardens are two tiny 
but interesting newcomers. They 
are a tropical house spider and a 
newly-hatched Greek tortoise. 
The spider was found among 
bananas ordered from a local 
fruiterer’s for the boys of Colet 
Court, St. Paul’s Junior School, at 
Hammersmith. 

This creature provided a shock 
for the catering mistress. When 
she first saw the spider it was 
sitting on her bare arm! A phone 
call to the Zoo resulted in 
Mr. Robert Hanson, the house¬ 
keeper at the main offices, going 
to Hammersmith to get it. 

“The catering mistress was lucky 


Adventure and sun-tan await the 
60 girls who have enrolled in the 
Outward Bound Trust’s holiday 
training course at the Eskdale 
Mountain School, in Cumberland, 
from May 1 to 27. It is such a 
strenuous holiday that the girls, 
aged 16 to 19, must be given a 
medical inspection before starting 

it- 

They will go climbing, fell¬ 
walking, canoeing, and camping; 
and will study map-reading, 
botany, and nature besides. Indoor 
activities will include home 
nursing, homecrafts, and music, 
.and also a talk from Eric Shipton, 
the famous Everest mountaineer. 

For the first time iii an Outward 
Bound girls’ course the climax will 
be a five-day expedition. Two 


not to get bitten,” Mr. L. C. 
Bushby, the curator of insects, told 
me. “The spider, a West Indian 
species, is a poisonous type. A bite 
from it, though not lethal, would 
cause pain and swelling for days.” 

The other small newcomer. Tiny 
Tim the tortoise, is an incredibly 
dainty lodger at the reptile house 
laboratory. This infant, which 
could sit comfortably on a penny 
piece, was owned by an Oxford 
housewife. 

Tiny Tim is now in the hot- 
room at the laboratory, in the 
personal care of the chief assistant. 



Tiny Tim the tortoise 


Miss Fiona McFerran, who is 
keeping the baby on moss, beneath 
an infra-red lamp. 

Its appetite stimulated by this 
treatment. Tiny Tim is now feed¬ 
ing well on lettuce hearts, and 
will be kept at the Zoo until 
summer, when, all being well, it 
will be returned to its homo. 

An unusual bird visitor to be 
seen in the Gardens just now. 
is n jay which spends most of its 
time flitting among frees in the 
waterfowl enclosure. . 

Keepers regard this lively “gate¬ 
crasher ” with mixed feelings. 
They welcome the jay’s presence 
at the moment, but if the bird 
remains over the waterfowls’ nest¬ 
ing season, it may become a 
menace, since jays are not above 
taking eggs and even chicks. 

At the moment, however, the jay 
is giving visitors some good laughs, 
since it is an excellent mimic. It 
occasionally imitates the calls of 
the waterfowl and, on one 
occasion, tricked keepers by mew¬ 
ing like a cat. 


parties will set off with climbing 
kit, tents, and canoes to travel over 
moors and mountains and along 
streams and lakes, route-finding as 
they go. In preparation for this 
Big Trek, the girls will make one- 
night and two-night excursions 
beforehand. 

Many of these energetic young 
women work in factories, and 
some are at Grammar schools. A 
number of firms are paying the 
expenses of their employees who 
are going on the course, and 
several local authorities have 
awarded bursaries to schoolgirls 
and youth club members. 

A second Outward Bound course 
for girls is to be held at Bisham 
Abbey, on the Thames, from 
September 11 to October 7. 


On Thursday, April 15, con¬ 
tinuing their tour of the beautiful 
island Dominion of Ceylon, the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
will visit the ancient fortress of 
Sigiriya. 

About 12 miles beyond the 
northern end of the mountain 
range at the heart of Ceylon, 
Sigiriya is a rock rising 400 feet 
sheer out of the surrounding 
jungle. The top of this rock is 
little more than 100 yards across, 
and it was there that King Kasyapa 
built a.fortified palace in a.d. 500. 

Kasyapa was a usurper haunted 
by an uneasy conscience and 
always in fear of his life. For 
18 year's he ruled the country from 
this rock fortress, scarcely ever 
daring to descend. He had reason 
to feel secure up there, for even 
today it can be reached only 
through passages tunnelled out of 
the rock and by steps overhanging 
the precipice. 

But justice overtook Kasyapa in 
the end. He was enticed from 
his fortress by a trick, his army 
was defeated, and he committed 
suicide on the battlefield. 

INTO THE HILLS 

After seeing Sigiriya the Royal 
couple leave the low country of 
the rice fields and rubber planta¬ 
tions and go by train up into the 
Hills. As the train climbs the 
temperature will gradually fall. 

At about 3500 feet they will 
begin to see the slopes where the 
jungle has been replaced by row 
upon row of tea bushes. Here 
and there, where the slope is too 
steep or rocky, strips of the 
original jungle remain, serving as 
a reminder of the task undertaken 
by the earliest tea planters. For 
they cleared these thousands of 
acres themselves, surveyed and up¬ 
rooted the original jungle, built 
the estate roads, and terraced the 
steep slopes to prevent the torren¬ 
tial rain washing away the soil- 
all this without machinery, and 
with no more tools than you would 
find in an English potting shed. 

The Queen and the Duke will 
leave the train at Nanu Oya, and 
drive the last six miles up to the 
holiday centre of Nuwara Eliya. 
In this short distance the road 
climbs another 1000 feet to a 
scene that will remind the visitors 
of home, with gorse and heather 
and English flower gardens where 
the morning sun glints on the dew. 

WONDERFL'L VIEWS 

Above Nuwara Eliya towers 
Mount Pedro, the highest peak in 
Ceylon, over 8000 feet high. It is 
quite an easy walk to the top from 
Queen’s Cottage, where the Queen 
and the Duke will stay until 
April 18. Perhaps they will walk 
up to the highest point in the land. 

It has a round, bare grassy top, 
and from there they would have 
wonderful views of the Dominion. 
Below them they will see the little 
town of Nuwara Eliya, hotels set 
in their gardens, the green turf of 
the golf course, the blue waters of 
the Nuwara Eliya Lake. 

In the middle distance they 
would see the tea estates and 
upland jungle, the steep drop to 
the low country with its green plots 


of paddy. And if it is one of 
Ceylon’s best days, they would sec 
at the extreme edge of the horizon 
the glint of the surf at the border 
of the Indian Ocean. 

On the evening of April 18 the 
Royal visitors will leave the Hills 
and travel down through the tea 
estates to Kandy. 

Kandy is the centre of the 
Buddhist religion in Ceylon, and 
priests with sandalled feet and 
orange robes strolL silent and 
thoughtful under the palm trees 
beside the ancient lake in' the 
centre of the town. There is an 
atmosphere of- peace about the 
place which motor horns and tram 
cars disturb as little as pebbles 
thrown into a river. Mirrored in 
the lake stands the Temple of the 
Tooth, the shrine of Buddha’s 
Tooth, one of the most venerated 
of all Buddhist relics. 

On the night of April 19, 
more than 100 elephants, each 
gorgeously decked, will parade 
round the city of Kandy. 


The procession will be lit by 
flaming torches of coconut fibre 
which catch the jewelled head¬ 
dresses of dancers as they leap and 
whirl to the rhythm of the 
drums, and illuminate the brilliant 
medieval costumes of the Kandyan 
chiefs walking under their golden 
panoplies. The Royal Perahera is 
Ceylon’s supreme compliment to 
the Queen and her husband. 

TROPICAL COLLECTION 

On their way back to Colombo 
on April 20 they Will visit the 
Botanical Gardens at Peradeniya, 
which are considered to have the 
finest collection of tropical trees in 
the world. 

On the following day the 
Queen will review the new and 
enthusiastic armed forces of her 
youngest Dominion in Colombo. 
Following this there will be an 
investiture at Queen’s House, and 
then the Royal couple will embark 
once more on the Gothic, bound 
for Aden. Brian St. George 


MAIDS OF THE MOUNTAINS 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


^ A V0UN6 
6lGL LNIM6 OM 
HER FATMEK'S 
FARM IN MISSOURI. 

HELEN STEPHENS 

m filVENTHETASK OF CHASINtS 
OFF THE RABBITS WITH WHICHTHE 
PLACE WAS PIAC3UED 

WAV HELEN teVELOPED 
SPEED WHICH WON FOR 
THE WOMEN'S lOO METRES 
IN THE OLVMPIC GAMES 
• OF I93fc 





A 10-MILE WALR THROUfiH THIS PART 
OF SOMERSET 
SHOULD CAUSE 
VOUR MIND To 
FLASHBACK - 
TO CRICKET... 

Dnit 

VOU WOULD 
ENCOUNTER 
THE NAMES 
OF FOUR 
PAST AND 
PRESENT 
TEST PLAVERS 
- T'Mfff/ar 
Emm mm 

Alec Cheyne 

—AESmEfl EC — 

PLAv Soccer for Scotland . but he 

WON THE MATCH AGAINST ENGLAND 

6v scoring the onlv Goal — 
tiEECrfmACOENEEKICK! 

-Apl. \z.iq2q 



UNSURPASSED DEVOTION 


CAIVOMG THROUGH 
THE NIGHT 

Sea Scouts are among Britain’s 
long-distance canoeists who are 
completing their preparations ior 
a strenuous Easter. They are com¬ 
petitors in the 125-mile race from 
Devizes to Westminster. 

The course follows the disused 
Kennet and Avon Canal, through 
the lovely Vale of Pewsey, past 
Hungerford and Newbury to Read¬ 
ing, where it joins the Thames; In 
the canal there are 57 locks which 
rhust be passed by lifting the 
canoes bodily on, to the bank. 
Once the Thames is reached there 
arc rollers for hauling light craft 
from one side to the other of the 
remaining 20 locks. 

Most of the senior crews in this 
great endurance test plan to 
paddle night and' day without 
stopping, but youths between 16 
and 19 will be obliged to camp 
en route at Newbury Lock and 
Marlow. Tents and sleeping bags 
have to be carried in the canoes, 
as well as spare clothing, a cooking 
•stove, pans, and cutlery. 

The younger canoeists can ex¬ 
pect no help from older racers if 
they get into difficulties for, except 
in case of accidents, it is against 
the rules to help each other. 

The race will finish at the steps 
of County Hall, where a red and 
white light will flash by night, and 
a red and yellow flag will fly by 
day. Five, trophies will be pre¬ 
sented, including a shield for- the 
fastest junior crew, and medals for 
the fastest crew in a home-built 
c.anoe. 


Epworth Rectory, Lincolnshire, 
once the home of John and Charles 
Wesley, will be sold when a new 
Rectory has been built. It has 
been decided that the property is 
loo big for Church funds to 
maintain or modernise. 

John Wesley's father, Samuel, 
built the house for his large family, 
of which John was the 15th child 
and Charles the 18th. It occupies 
the site of the former Rectory, the 


The Bronze Medal of the 
National Canine Defence League 
has been awarded to Tip, the 
12-year-oId .sheepdog who was 
found, after 15 winter weeks, still 
guarding her master’s body where 
he had collapsed and died on the 
bleak Derbyshire moors. 

This wonderful story of devo¬ 
tion of dog to master comes from 
the Peak District. -This is what 
happened. 

On December 12 an 86-year-old 
Yorkshire shepherd, Mr. Joseph 
Tagg, disappeared, and a search of 
the moors was at once carried out 
by police, gamekeepers, shepherds, 
an R.A.F. Mountain Rescue Unit, 
and hundreds of ramblers. It was 


children’s birthplace, destroyed by 
fire in 1709. 

. The central portion of the 
present Rectory is much the same 
as in the days of the Wesleys 
except for minor changes, and 
visitors come from all parts of the 
world to visit this relic of history. 

In the plaster of one of the 
rooms the signatures of two 
of the Wesley children, Anne and 
Martha, can still be seen. 


thought that the aged and well- 
known shepherd might have been 
overcome by fatigue; but neither 
the smallest trace of him nor his 
dog. Tip, could be found. 

Nearly four months went by. 
Then a man rounding up sheep 
on Ronksley Moors above the 
Derwent Valley, nine miles from 
Mr. Tagg’s home at Bamford, 
suddenly saw a dog lying a few 
yards from her master’s body. He 
called the dog by name and she 
came slowly, wagging her tail. 
But she was so weak that she had 
to be carried over the rough land 
and streams of the bleak moor¬ 
land. 

nOELITY 

But through all those 15 weeks, 
during long nights of rain and 
snow, she had remained at the spot 
where her master had died, guard¬ 
ing his body. Why she did not 
starve to death or die from ex¬ 
posure is a mystery. 

The dog’s conduct is thought to 
be unequalled in the annals of the 
wonderful devotion of dogs to their 
masters. 

The period of Tip’s vigil was 
even longer than that set out by 
Wordsworth in his poem Fidelity, 
which tells a similar story of a dog 


OF A DOG 

found with its master’s body on 

Helvellyn in the year 1805; 

This Dog, had been through three 
months' space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that, since 
the day 

When this ill-fated Traveller died. 

The Dog had watched about the 
spot, 

Or by his master’s side : 

How nourished here through such 
long time 

He knows, who gave that love 
sublime; 

And gave that strength of feeling, 
great 

Above all human estimate! 


The city of Oran in Algeria, 
Nortli Africa, has now one of the 
most modern water systems in the 
whole world. Thanks to the skill 
of French engineers the waters of 
the Tafna River are taken through 
106 miles of pipe-line to a city 
formerly served only by Arab 
water sellers. 

Now from the Beni-Bahdel dam 
22 million Imperial gallons of 
fresh water flow daily to Oran and 


The Ch/fefren's Newspo/jer, Af>ri! f7, 1954 

WAS IT THE 
MONSTER? 

A I6-year-old schoolboy, 
Alastair Campbell, a pupil at Glen- 
urquhart School, Inverness-shire, 
had the surprise of his life the 
other day when he saw what may 
have been the fabulous “Loch 
Ness Monster.” 

He was standing at the Old Pier 
at Fort Augustus, on the shores of 
the loch, and looking down over 
the waters when suddenly a large, 
dark-coloured hump appeared 
above the calm surface. It was just 
100 yards from .where he stood, 
near the point where the fpmous 
Caledonian Canal runs into Loch 
Ness. 

SECOND HUMP 

According to Alastair, anothei 
hump appeared in a moment or 
two, about four feet long and 
roughly as high, a distance of three 
feet separating the two humps. 
Then they moved very slowly and 
submerged, leaving a commotion 
in the water, 

Alastair Campbell was born and 
brought up on the shores of Loch 
Ness, but this was the first time he 
had seen the “monster.” 

The annual controversy about 
this problematical creature has 
broken out once more with the 
arrival of better weather in the 
Highlands. One recent suggestion 
is that the strange appearances in 
the loch may be caused by big 
bubbles of gas escaping inter¬ 
mittently from fractures in the 
rock beneath the Great Glen which 
underlies Loch Ness. 


the 300,000 inhabitants at last 
know how refreshing running 
water can be. 

The pipes used are 43 inches in 
internal diameter and 23 feet in 
length, and are of pre-stressed 
steel. They were made near a 
quarry of high-grade limestone 
and this contributed to a plentiful 
supply of good cement. Haulage 
of pipes to assembly points was 
done by 15-ton trailers. 


WESLEY’S OLD HOME FOR SALE 


RUNNING WATER AT LAST 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO’—Alexandre Dumas’ famous story told in pictures (9) 



Overwhelmed with shame at Monte Cristo’s 
revelation of himself as Edmond Dantes, 
Morcerf crept away and, later, shot himself. 
His ivife and son irould not touch his fortune, 
so criminally acquired. They gave it to charity 
and left Paris with little money. Edmond now 
felt remorse as, hidden in a building, he watched 
Mercedes depart. He resolved to do all he 
•'oidd for the wife and son of his fallen enemy. 


Danglars the banker, desperately in need of 
money, was forcing his daughter, Eugenie, to 
marry Cavalcanti, whom she disliked. Danglars 
believed this “ prince ” was rich. But Edmond 
knew he was an escaped convict, who had recently 
murdered a fellow-convict for blackmailing 
him. • A brilliant crowd came to Danglars* 
house for the ceremony of signing the marriage 
settlement before the wedding took place. 


Edmond had sent evidenceof Cavalcanti’scdme, 
the victim’s waistcoat, to the police. Now an 
official with soldiers burst in and demanded 
“ Andrea Cavalcanti.” The wanted man 
escaped through a ^vdndow, and the wedding 
party broke up in confusion. Later Eugenie, 
who had money of her own, dressed herself as a 
man and ran away from her scheming father. 
Edmond obtained a man’s passport for her. 


Danglars was in dire hnancial straits now. 
Then Monte Cristo called and calmly demanded 
five million francs from his credit with Danglars. 
The hanker turned pale, but he dared not show 
any reluctance to pay, and he handed over five 
Bank of France notes for a million francs each. 
This was also the sum he was due to pay that 
day to the Paris Charity Fund. He was faced 
with bankruptcy. 


Can Danglars escape the net Monte Cristo has drawn around him? 


See nest week’s instalment 
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Thi Children's Newspaper, April 17, 1954 


ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Owing to a misunderstanding, 
Jennings spreads the /(eu'j that 
Mr. Wilkins is leaving Linbiiry, 
whereas, in fact, he is only going 
away for the weekend. The boys 
contribute towards a farewell gift, 
and meanwhile resolve to be speci¬ 
ally well-behaved, but Mr. Wilkins’ 
suspicions are aroused by their 
unusual conduct. 

13. Darbisliire’s secret 

J ENNINGS spent most of his free 
time during the next two 
days in collecting donations for 
Mr. Wilkins’ farewell gift. Most 
of the boys gave him threepence, 
because they were sorry that the 
master was leaving; a few sub¬ 
scribed sixpence because they were 
glad, and felt they were getting 
good value for their money. 

On Wednesday evening, when 
just over a week remained before 
Mr. Wilkins’ reported departure, 
the Chairman and Hon. Sec. of 
the Presentation Committee held a 
meeting in Classroom Three to 
discuss their future plans. First 
they poured out on to a desk all 
the money they had collected; it 
amounted to ISs. 9d., including 
postal orders and stamps. 

■‘We haven't done too badly, 
have we, Darbi?” Jennings 
observed. “I'll give Is. 3d. out of 

3. Early Potatoes 

FEW- early potatoes are 
always welcome and not 
much trouble to grow. They 
I do beU on a rich soil and 
they like manure from a 
' farm yard. This manure, how¬ 
ever, should be dug into the 
ground during the autumn, as 
, fresh manure is liable to cause 
a disease called “scab.” 

The “seed” potatoes we 
: plant in the Spring are not 
^ seeds at all. They are the 
I sv.'ollen underground stems of 
I the potato plant. The “eyes” 

I on the potato are buds which 
send up fresh branches. 

These early varieties should 
be planted about 12 inches 
apart and the rows 24 inches 
apart. There are plenty of 
5 varieties to choose from. 

^ Arran Pilot, Duke of York, 

^ Home Guard, and Sharpe’s 
Express are very popular. 
But, as a rule, one Variety 
does better than another in a 
particular district—so ask a 
' good local gardener which he 
grows. 

’ N As the plants develop keep 
^ the roots covered with soil. 
This “earthing up” stops the 
light from getting, at the 
potatoes and turning the.m 
I green. 

If you want “new” 
potatoes they must be dug 
while the top-growth is still 
, green. Otherwise leave them 
\ until the leaves have turned 
} yellow. 


my pocket money to make it a 
round pound.” 

“Jolly nimble,” beamed the Hon. 
Sec. and Treasurer. “The next 
thing, now, is what we’re going to 
buy him. I'd thought of something 
like an umbrella stand, only then 
we’d have to give him an umbrella 


'I 



Mr. Wilkins could find nothing 
to confirm his suspicions 

to put in it; and Old Wilkie always 
wears a raincoat, anyway.” 

It was not easy to think of a 
suitable gift, and they spent the 
next half-hour making wildly un¬ 
suitable suggestions which ranged 
from a gross of pipe-cleaners to a 
chromium-plated nutmeg grater. 
Finally Jennings said: “Of course, 
if we can't think of anything else, 
we could always buy him his 
ticket to London; but that’s not 
much of a present to remember us 
by, is it?” 

Venables wandered into the 
classroom to see what progress the 
committee had made. “If it was 
'me who was leaving, 1 know what 
I'd like,” he said, when he heard 
of their difficulties. 

“What?” asked ■ Jennings, with 
rising hope. 

“Well, I’d like a signal-box for 
my model railway.” 

Mr Wilkins interrupts 

The Chairman thumped the 
desk with exasperation. “But Mr, 
Wilkins hasn't got a model rail¬ 
way, you bat'witted clodpbll!” 

“I never said he had,” Venables 
defended himself. “I said, if / was 
in his place, and it was ntc who 
was leaving ...” 

At that, moment, Mr. Wilkins’ 
voice was; heard in the corridor, 
and in wild alarm Jeiinings and 
Darbishire began scooping up the 
coins from the desk and dropping 
them back in the money-box. 

‘‘Oh, fishhooks! If he sees all 
this cash lying about he’ll guess 
what's up!” Jennings exclaimed. 
Hurriedly he replaced the last of 
the money and then glanced round 
the room for some place of con¬ 
cealment. 

“Open the cupboard quick, 
Darbi!” he ordered in a voiceless 
whisper; • “I don't suppose Old 
Wilkie will ever think of poking 
his head in there.” 


“Jennings!" ' 

The boy wheeled round at the 
sound of his name, to- find 
Mr. Wilkins standing in the door¬ 
way glowering at him. 

“What did I hear you saying 
then?” the master demanded. 

“Nothing,, sir—or rather ...” 
Jennings shifted his feet un¬ 
comfortably. What on earth could 
he say? The news of the farewell 
gift must be kept a secret'until the 
proper time arrived. 

“Come along, boy! No non¬ 
sense, now. What was that remark 
you made about me?” asked 
Mr. Wilkins impatiently. 

“I was just saying that I didn’t 
suppose you’d want to put your 
head in the cupboard, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ complexion turned 
three shades pinker. “Put my head 
in the cupboard!” he echoed. 

“I think Jennings meant that it 
wouldn’t be a very comfortable 
place to put it, sir,” Darbishire 
added helpfully. 

Unsuccessful search 

By this time Mr. Wilkins was 
convinced that the cupboard held 
the answer to whatever practical 
joke was being planned at his 
expense. Without a second glance 
at the tell-tale money-box on the 
desk, he strode across the room 
and flung the cupboard door wide 
open. 

Orderly rows of text books met 
his gaze, and though he carried 
out a thorough search he could 
find nothing to confirm the sus¬ 
picions that had first been aroused 
in him in the dormitory two 
evenings before. 

Baffled and bewildered, he shut 
the cupboard door and strode 
rapidly from the room without 
another word. 

“Phew! That was a near one,” 
Jennings sighed in relief as soon 
as the master w'as out of earshot. 
“It’s jolly dangerous trying to be 
decent to Old Wilkie. He makes it 
just about as awkward as he 
wizard well can be!” 


WfiEcli-&o(MA^ pen 


Their choice 

It was not until break the next 
morning that a definite decision 
was reached about the farewell 
gift. Then Jennings rushed up to 
Darbishire, as he was drinking his 
mid-morning milk, and slapped 
him on the back in triumph. 

“Listen, Darbi, I’ve had 'a 
supersonic brainwave,” he began. 
“How about an alarm clock?” 

“Golly, yes. Just the job,’’ 
Darbishire agreed, his eyes light¬ 
ing up behind his milk-splashed 
spectacles. 

“I expect they’ve got some at 
that shop in the village,” Jennings 
went on. “So if I bought it next 
Wednesday,, we could show it to 
all the chaps first, and then dish it 
out to Old Wilkie when he takes 
us for English on Thursday after¬ 
noon. It'll be his very last lesson 
with us before he leaves.” 

“Righto, then. And somebody 
ought to make a speech to go with 
it,” Darbishire suggested. “You 
can’t just dole out a decent thing 
like a clock and say ‘Here you 
are ’.” 

“Bags you make the speech, 
then.”- 

“Who, me? Oh, fishhooks, I 

Continued on page 10 ‘ 
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the BLACKBIRD at I4^> 



Only a Blackbird gives you these 5 
advantages! 14 carat gold nib, Iridium 

tip, quick-twist filling, larger ink capacity, 
such elegant appearance—and all at a very 
reasonable price ! Read all about it I 


14 carat gold nib. Why gold ? Because 
only a solid (not just plated) gold nib 
will keep its shape under the heavy 
strain of writing pressure. Non- 
corrosive, this nib is available with 
Fine, Medium or Broad points. 

And an Iridium tip. One of the hardest 
metals knotyn. Iridium makes the 
point practically everlasting and en¬ 
sures smoother, trouble-free writing. 

Quick-twist filling. This new method 
fills your pen quickly and cleanly — 
and gives you a much greater ink 
capacity. 

Elegant appearance. Smooth, stream¬ 
lined body, flush-fitting screw-on cap 
plus a variety of attractive colours 
make the Blackbird one of the most 
handsome pens that money can buy. 

The medium price pen 

with the maximum performance 



More precious than gold. A pellet of 
jC28“an-ounce Iridium, welded on 
to thcundersic^cofthegold nib, makes 
the point practically everlasting. 



Quick-twist filling. Just unscrew the 
cap, twist the knob, replace the enp 
and your pen is filled I 


BLACKBIRD 


MADE BY THE SWAN PEOPLE 


Give YOUR CHILD every 
chance of SUCCESS in the 
COMMON ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION 

by coaching him at home in your 
spare time. , 

AH children are entitled to sit for 
this examination and thus gain a 
FREE place in a Grammar School. 

The Common Entrance Home Tutor 

Course for the 9-11 year okt i:? fouiiivckeTitfivc 
and t'oiiiph-io and ineliidr.'? all llie luoNt siiil- 
al de Te xt 31 ook.s for 3 'higlisU. Aritlumtic and 
Intelii^pucc Avork. It has invalualjln 
a.ivino and many, many hunclrefls of 
questionsactually.^ct in past cn in 
Exaiuinatioiis. It costs only 
Also svi'cial Courses for 6-11 ntul 
ifU near oHs. Write for fullij 
descriptive folikr. 



COMMON 
ENTRANCE 
HOME 
''i TUTOR 

r>A (Dept.CN), 
'ju/ »80Wimpole 
O St., London,‘W.I. 


iiertie Calling, 


you 
can’t resist 
them- 



they’re 
inexpensive 
too-- 

the good' old British stveet 
the whole family enjoys 
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25 FINLAND FREE^ 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see a 

selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, we will 
send ABSOLUTELY FREE this stupendous super 
packet of 25 fine different stamps from FIN¬ 
LAND, a country which was a Russian Grand- 
Duchy before 1919, and is now a Republic. They 
will add lots of interest and value to your very 
own collection and be the envy of your friends. 
Write Now. 

Just ask for 25 Finland Free and ask to see 
J a selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. 
Enclose 2;d. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (dept, gn), UGKFIELD, SUSSEX 



FREE! FREE! 


FALK. ILS. DEPS. 







JUST ASK FOR THE 
NEW QUEEN SHIP SET 


FREE! 

to all asking for my Famous 

DISCOUNT APPROVALS 


Enclose 3d. postage 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (80/GN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COZ.S. rmany miot Including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. TI.S.A. 

Send for the selootinn which interests YOU 1 
TROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories, 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 

AN AMAZING FREE OFFER 11 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Containing Queen Elizabeth 11 Coronation 
stamp of Australia, Jamaican Silver 
Wedding stamp. Canadian Royal visit. 
Kins Geo. VI Coronation stamp, and a King 
Geo. V Jubilee stamp from Australia. All 
offered FREE to applicants for my bargain 
Approvais and enclosing 3d. postage. 

8. W. SALMON (CN6) 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH. 


5 FANTASTIC COCCT 
TRIANQLES P tTCiEi 

Volcanoes I Flowers! Birds ! Sports ! 

DON’T ENCLOSE POSTAGE 

These Triangulars are REALLY Free. 
Simply request Approvals. 

Mousley Stamps (CN)^ Eastwood, Notts. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

PACKETS ALL DIFFERENT 
Austria 12,1/6! 25, 3/- i 50. 6/-i 100. 12/. 
Belgium 12,1/6; 25.2/6; 50. 5/-; 100.10;- 
Czech. 12,2/- ;25,4/- ;50,8/-! 

India 12,1/6; 25,3/- ! 50, 6/-; 100,12/- 
Italy 12,l/6;25,3/- ;50,6/-: 
CHBBSE LABBI-S; 25 dig. 1/9; 50, 3/-; 
75, 5/-; 100, 7/-; 200, 15/-r 300, 24/-. 

.E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE. LONDON, W.C.1 


FREE GMT INCLUDED 

WITH 

Bumper packet of stamps, 200 for 2/6. 
World wide assortment, pictorials, 
Commeras., Airs, etc., unbeatable for 
value. With it we send our Price List of 
over 120 diff. packets. DON’T MISS THIS. 

C. LEES 

3 Westwood Road, Scarberough, Yorksg 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacchners, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLI.'DOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered Iree to renders who 
wish to sec Approvals ,md enclose 2Id. 
postage {Overseas 4d.). Do not miss this 
wonderful gilt—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

7 Cape Hoad, Seaton, Workington, 
-— -•- Cumberland - ^ ^ 


6 stamps of Queen Elizabeth. 

6 pictorial-stamps of Europe. 

6 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

-6 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

6 pictorial stamps of America. 

All absolutely FREE to every appli¬ 
cant . for our high-class and high 
discount 'Approvals. Enclose 2|d. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54«56 Blackett St., Newca9tle«on«Tyne 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500. 3/6: 250. 1/9: 100. lOd. 

Br. Euipire: 100, 1/6; 200. 3/6; 300. 7/3; 
500, 15/0. Triangulars: 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6: 
50. 10/-; 100. 30/-. Ely. Engines: 15, 1/6; 
25, 2/6; 50. 5/6. M.ins: 10, 1/6; 25, 2/9. 

Ships : 10. 1/3; 25'. 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps in 
fi.tock, including Coronation stan»ps an<l all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request, 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckineton. Sheffield 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN140) 

** Bayooa,’* Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, ISORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. 

— (Price list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 11 Old Bond St.. Loodea, W.l. 


Cardinal Bonus Approvals 

are at rock-bottom prices 

State your requirements—Jd., Id. or 
mixed (World or Colonial) Approvals, 
and choose a FREE GIFT from our 
Special Gift Booklet. We pay postage, 

CARDINAL STAMPS (CN2) 

19. Elworth Road, Sandbaefa, Cheshire. 


FINE NEW 
Q. E. 11 ISSUES 

F^REE ILLUSTRATED) 

To collectors asking to see our 
famous “Quality” Approvals. Send 
3d. (abroad 6d.)'for our Postage 
and Illustrated list.' (With¬ 
out Approvals 1/3). IF 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Year’s Subscrip¬ 
tion 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. - We aim to satisfy you. (Monthly selections a speciality). 
Please state if atlult. (Postal Section Est. 1897). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 14), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 



OUT OF THIS WORLD 


The little-known island of 
Lamma in the China Sea is only 
some 12 miles south-east of Hong 
Kong, yet it seems completely cut 
off from the great changes which 
are going-on in this part of the 
world. It has recently been visited 
by a C N correspondent, who 
sends us these notes on a little 
land which lacks both trees and 
roads. 

Sailing over from Hong Kong 
the CN correspondent was caught 
in a 100-mile-an-hour typhoon and 
his junk ploughed along with the 
huge matting sail sweeping the 
waves. The passengers sat on deck 
among the green vegetables, the 
chunks of fat pork, and the salted 
and dried-fish. 

Lamma is mostly an island 
of fishermen. Little pathways 
scramble over its naked earth and 
rocks. Nearly all the fisher families 
live in their little sailing junks 
and never like to be thought of 
as “land” people. What few 
people there are on Lamma have 
little stone houses where the family 
cow and pig live tied up outside 
the door. On the beach the houses 
are of grass matting, and everyone 


ACCORDING 

Cbntmued froiii pagp 9 

shouldn’t know what . to say,” 
Darbishire demurred. 

“That doesn’t matter. No one 
will be listening, anyway. Just 
stand up and woffle likd the old 
geezers who dole out the prizes on 
Speech Day.” 

Darbishire considered the matter, 
and finally decided that this 
important part of the ceremony 
could be safely entrusted to him. 
He had the best part of a week 
before him in which’to think of a 
few well-chosen remarks, and he 
planned to use most of his spare 
lime in preparing a speech worthy 
of the occasion. 

Unfortunately, two things hap¬ 
pened during the weekend which 
threw this plan into confusion and 
filled his waking moments with 
alarm and despondency. 

First, the swimming bath was 
placed out of bounds in order 
that Robinson, the odd job man, 
could repaint the interior wood¬ 
work before the inter-house swim¬ 
ming sports were held the follow¬ 
ing Friday. 

This would have had little 
bearing upon the events which 
followed, had not Venables retired 
to bed with a bad cold on Sunday, 
which gave rise to the rumour that 
he might not be well enough to 
swim when the great day dawned. 

Darbishire picked 

There was no shortage of 
swimmers in Drake House, but in 
order to encourage the novices 
the headmaster had made it a rule 
that the first lap in the Junior 
Relay should be undertaken by 
those who had learnt to swim 
during the current term; and, apart 
from Venables, Darbishire was the 
only junior in his House to fulfil 
this condition. 

Jennings was not unduly worried 
at having to make a change in his 
team; and, unaware of the shock 
that awaited him, he trotted off to 
find his friend and congratulate 
him upon his good fortune. 


inside has to held tight when a 
typhoon comes. 

Lamma people, like all Chinese, 
live mostly on rice. But they feed 
their pigs on ground-up shrimps. 
If they want a chicken to lay more 
eggs they tie a piece of red paper 
on its tail feathers or else dip it 
in the sea. No one on Lamma 
dare get his hair cut except by a 
professional barber. It would be 
thought unlucky. 

Lamraa’s life has been un¬ 
changed for a thousand years. 
Only a few miles away in China 
the world’s biggest revolution is 
taking place. But Lamma has no 
interest in that. 


POURS LIKE A 
PITCHER 

A miik carton that “pours like 
a pitcher” is the latest domestic 
invention in America and Canada 
and soon will be in use in this 
country. 

It is easy to open and one corner 
is formed like the lip of a jug, so 
that the milk is poured out with 
ease. The carton is easily closed 
up again for re-use if required. 


TO JENNINGS 

He found Darbishire in the 
library looking up Latin quotations 
to use in his forthcoming speech. 
He was wearing his spectacles high 
up on his forehead, a habit of his 
when deep in thought. 

“1 say, Darbi, what do you 
think?” Jennings began. “Matron’s 
put Venables off swimming 
because of his cold, and you’ll 
have to take his place in the relay.” 

The effect upon Darbishire was 
remarkable. His mouth fell open 
and his eyebrows shot up, sending 
his spectacles slithering down on 
to his nose where they perched 
crookedly like a percentage sign. 
He gulped and swallowed hard. 

“Oh no, Jen, not me!” he pro¬ 
tested in dismay. “Td much rather 
not—honestly.” 

Big' chance 

“There’s no one else. Anyway, 
you ought to be jolly pleased. It’s 
your big chance to show everyone 
how well you can do your famous 
jet propelled side-stroke, or what¬ 
ever you call it. You were saying 
yesterday how fast you could go.” 

“Yes, I know, but ...” Darbi¬ 
shire broke off helplessly and 
gazed into the middle distance with 
staring, troubled eyes. 

Jennings looked at him sharply. 
“For goodness’ sake stop looking 
so fossilised, Darbi,” he said 
sternly. “I’m offering you a place 
in the team and a chance to swim 
for your House. Don’t you realise 
what that means?” 

Darbishire nodded sadly. “Yes, 
I know, Jen, but there’s something 
I ought to tell you! There’s one 
ghastly snag about putting me in 
the swimming team. You see, 
I . . . ” His courage failed and 
he stopped short. 

“'Well, go on,” Jennings 
prompted. 

The words came at last, slowly 
and with obvious effort. 

“Well, you see, it’s like this. 
Jen; I —I can’t swim ! ” 

To be continued 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 17, 1954 



The “CYCLISTS** packet contains two 
enormously large DIAMOND shaped 
stamps from HUNGARY* All bi*coloured 
giants showing Racing Cyclists and Swimmer. 
Magnificent stamps from the Sports Stadium 
and ALL. are FREE* Write immediately 
for these pictorial stamps and enclose 3d. for 
postage, request Approvals and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY - » WIRRAL 


WaiUHi' 



SEND NOW ! ! 


I /- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Vaive 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 



REAL KILTS in CIMTARTMS 

Made in Scotland 

The ideal present, colourful ond lasting 
Send stamped, addressed envelope giving 
as many details as possible-»height if 
for lady or gentleman, and age and 
height if for children. We shall then 
send an estimate. We are expert and 
experienced Kilt makers and guarantee 
a perfect product. 

Overseas readers should Air Mail us> 


J. MacDAVID & SON 

Kilt Makers, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2^d. stamp for Brice List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept, C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 

WE ARE 

STILL OVERCHARGING 


for our latest Approvals, but your response to 
our January warning invites us to tempt 
you again. We still have some sheets of old 
Approval stock left, and wc will send you 
two of them if you Jet us have 2id. in stamps, 
asking for one of our new Approval books. 

S0UT.HSEA STAMPS 

46 Lennox Road North, Southsea, Hants. 

RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

aBEAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled, handle with 
new^ blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
!/• stamps or P.O. Post sd. 



ELEGTRIG MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 

Per Min. O O 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great . technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete 'with.diagraras 
and easy directions. Send P.O 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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CUIdrer^s Newspaper, April 17, I9S4^ 

SelecteiM 
Stories 
from 
the 
ISattet 

By Ursula Roseveare 

...as they 
are told in this 

- . volume, child- 

stories o I onjoy 

teen ? I their introduc- 

ballets. ^ ^Itiontothe 
are sinvply ana j ballets, 

attractive y bothasreaders 
told,' and ★ and as dan- 

^ accompanic ^ y cers...” 

.brief 1 Fromt/ieForc- 

I notes, an I ^^^jrdhyAlicia 

ryS. PITMAI% 

I Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Potent No, 
6\(>7B2. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOGIATIOM FOOTBALL. 

Here Is a Ganin vhrrc victory or dclcnt 
dcpciKJs upon tlio gkill of ihc player with 
liugci’-tip coatrol. 

riayccl with 22 
nhjiiaturc men, tall 
and goals. All tho 
Hirills of real Foot¬ 
ball, Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, etc. Colours 
of all League Clubs 
available. 

Prices: 10/1: 20/1J 46/8, Vosl Tree, or 
aend stamp iorJuU dclaiU and OnJer Torm to 

P. A- ADOLPH, Dept. 17. 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


NO MACHETIC 

INFLUENCE, 


DICE OR 
BLOWING 


The ‘STIP MASTER’ 
35nnm.im STRIP FILM 
PROJECTOR 



? Post and packing 
21- extra or C.O.D. 
O High quality focusing lens projects 
picture up to 8 ft. X 6 ft. • Plugs direct 
into mains. • Finished gold or silver. 
O Complete with film. 

Magnificent colour film of entire Coronation 
7/6 extra.. Huge list of films from 1/6 to 3/6 
enclosed with projector. 

Ell M QTIDC EDLESBOROUGH, 
riLIYI WllrONR.DUNSTABLE,BEDS. 


j^.\KiNG. these tiny thrcc-dimcn- 
sional volumetric models is 
fascinating; neat and tid}', too; and 
your ivorkshop goes into a cigar box. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. 

8, Send . stamped, addressed 


envelope; for Illustrated list. 


SHIPS, GALLEONS, LOCOS, ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL SUBJECTS, ENGINEERING, 
MOVING TOYS, ETCC, ETC. OVER 100. 


MIGROMODELS L«- ? 



SPORTS SHORTS 


JjAURiE Landry, 15-year-oId 
Hampstead schoolboy, has 
won the Wiliesden table tennis 
boys’ singles and the men’s singles, 
the youngest player ever to gain 
the latter title. Laurie hopes to 
follow in the footsteps of his 
brother Tom, who captains 
England's junior team. 

On Thursday Jim Peters, our 
phenomenal Marathon cham¬ 
pion, flies to America to compete 
in the famous Boston Marathon 
on Easter Monday. This will 
be his first appearance in the 
Boston race, which attracts the 
greatest distance runners from all 
over the world. 

J^ASTER brings a feast of sport 
to hockey and Rugby 
followers. Hockey festivals include 
meetings at Bournemouth, Worth¬ 
ing, Blackpool, and Weston-super- 
Mare, and at Folkestone sides 
from Belgium, Holland, and 
Ireland will be among the 40 teams 
playing. Rugby festivals are at 
Southend, Bournemouth, and 
Lowestoft. 

NEW world record of 56.6 
seconds was set up by Pamela 
Bryant, of Western Australia, 
when she won the .Australian 
Women’s 440 yards championship. 
The previous record was set up by 
Nellie Halstead, of Britain, in July 
1932. 

J^AURiE Topp, the Hendon and 
England amateur right-half, 
has been elected by the Athenian 
League as the outstanding foot¬ 
baller of the year. 

]\£urugupillai Navaratnasamy, 
a 44-ycar-old Tamil, has swum 
the Palk Strait, which separates 
India from Ceylon, in just over 27 
hours. This is the first time the 
45-mile stretch of water has been 
swum. 

'J'WENTY boys between the ages 
of 12 and 16, from Battersea, 
in South-East London, will spend 
Easter, in France, playing two or 
three matches against French 
schoolboy Soccer teams. 

'J'WENTY-FOUR schools havc 
become founder-members of 
the new Kent Schools Table Tennis 
Association, the first such organisa¬ 
tion to be formed. The aim of this 
new association is to foster the 
game in the schools and, with 
official coaching, to develop 
players to represent Kent in 
senior competition. 


'J'o celebrate the Jubilee of the 
English Schools’ Rugby Union 
the match against Wales on Satur¬ 
day will be played at Twickenham, 
the first time that schoolboys have 
played on that “hallowed ’’ luif. 
Thousands of young supporters 
are coming from all parts of the 
country to watch the match. 

gEVERAL of our national swim¬ 
ming champions will be at the 
A.S.A. Advanced School of Swim¬ 
ming at Loughborough College, 
Leics., during the Easter holidays,. 
Their coach will be Matt Mann, 
coach to the 1952 U.S.A. Olympic 
team. 



Geoff Colycr of Surbiton, 22- 
ycar-old member of the Royal 
Canoe Club, training on the 
River Thames at Ricbmoml for 
tl>c World Canoe and Kayak 
Championships at Macon, 
France, in July. 

"J^HERE is likely to be a “full 
house ’’ at Herne Hill on 
Good Friday when the “Champion 
of Champions” Trophy cycle race 
is held over 1000 metres. Cyril 
Peacock, our national champion, 
will be trying to record his third 
successive triumph in this event, 
which attracts many of the finest 
amateur riders from Europe, Aus¬ 
tralia, and South Africa. 

^L'l HOUGH he has suffered several 
severe injuries, Cyril Brine, 
the Wimbledon speedway acc, 
refuses to give up. In 1952 he so 
badly smashed his left ankle that 
doctors advised him to retire. He 
fouglit back to full recovery, only 
to break his other ankle last 
autumn. Again he was told that 
it would be better it he gave up 
the speedway sport, but Cyril 
Brine is back again this season. 


STAMP NEWS 


W JJ tllijWsNAT tON-S; 


BEAVER, a walrus, and a tern 
arc depicted on three new 
stamps issued in Canada to mark 
National Wild Life 
Week, which is held 
every year in memory 
of the late Jack 
Miner, the famous 
naturalist and bird 
lover, who set up one 
of the world's finest 
bird sanctuaries at 
Kingsville, Ontario. 


A TWO - COLOURED 
stamp to com- 
m c m o r a t e the 
Australian Red Cross 
will soon be issued. 



This United Nations stamp is 
one of a pair which will be 
issued next month , in honour 
of the International Labour 
Organisation. 


Ni;w West German stamp bears 
the portraits of Paul Ehrlich 
and Emil von Behring, both 
winners of the Nobel 
I’rize for Medicine. 

J^iiE 200th anniver¬ 
sary of the Danish 
Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts has been 
marked with a special 
issue. 

A : NEW U.S. Stamp 
■ shows the Statue 
of Liberty with the 
words “In God \vc 
trust.” These words 
appear .on ail U.S. 
coins. 



jt 

- 'Stars love Mars because- 







Mars are -always on Donald*s Request 
Programme . > . for he just can't resist 
their mouth-watering goodness I Now that 
they're bigger and chunkier than ever, 
Donald finds Mars even more irresistible. 

Everybody's favourite C 

sweet treat —and only wd. 

*★★**★★it 




RlDGETtNT^sfe' GERMAN VISIASIDEB 


Drand-new do luxe Para, 
Tint. All colours, coni- 
plcte. Ideal cj'clists 
canipci's. LcDgtli 7 ft. 3 


WITH BENDING BAR ADJUSTMENT 

SENT FOR 


in. sli’t'pinff base X 4 It . 0 in. widi' X 5 It. 6 in, 
hi«h X 12 in. Walls, all apin’ox. Weipht 3i lb. 


• moiitJil.T. 'Wilh 
di'iiosit and 0/9 


5 /- 



CASH PRICE 

55/. 

UghtT/cigliL 



X2.15.0 or 6^- <l*i>. and 
lly.s)n'.t, X4.2.6 or 15/ 
nionlhly. liolh carr. 1/6. 

BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NEW RIDCE TENT 

Sent for 22^6 

KxJonds apmo.x. 10 ft. X G ft. x C ft. ^Vans 3 It. 

Weight 21 Ih. rim.’jst value ollr-rcd. Knal walcr- 
Iuthe! rtiiiviivs. Vortuhh', hut very Jilout cloth. 

C<mii>Uu-. Cash price £9.19.6 or sent fur 
22/6 drp. and 25/* mihly. Carr.; 5/-. Send 
for Free Lists of otiier tents and equipment. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/63), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Jui>c., London, S.E.5. Open all day Sat. 1 ii.ui. Wed. 


TliG only 

(krlnan Hold binocular 
tviih bending bar eyo 
adjustment. Portable, poinilnr . weight. 
I’owi'rful lenses; centre focus, iteisht 5 in. 
width 4i in. Sent for 5/- deposit. Ealaucc 
6/- monihly. With saddlcr-Jitado fafso. • 
Sfud for free illustrated cuValoguo of all 
our watches, binoculai’.s, radios, caiucras, 
tents, marquees, tarpaulins, telcscoiics, cio. 
TERMS. Please stale catalogues required. 


I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP I 



f^0R. 800ECS* I 

i Nen', secomlhaml <6 rare Books on every subject. i 

i Foyles can supply all your School Text Books. 1 

E Foylcs have depts. for Gramophone Records, i 

I Stationery, Music, Handicraft Materials. | 

1 I 19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

= , 5660 {16 lines) -Ac Open 9 — 6 {inc. Saturdays) S 

2 Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station = 

iiiiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiimiNiiiiMiiiiiiiiininniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^, 

CURL-UP DOLLS WIGS! GIVE YOUR DOLLY A 

^\ONDE, FAIR 
OR BROWN I 

Will P1 a i t, j With a Curl- 
ii p Home 
. perm outfit, 
your in your own 
o^^■u style. j 
For size 



niONDE, FAIR, HOME PERM 


Curl, Brush,! 
Comb and! 
Perm i 


home— 

JUST LIKE 




WIG PRICES 



12" .. 

.. ..5/- 1 16' .. .. 

.. 6/. 


14" 

.... S;6 1 IS’ .... 

.. 6/6 



Post & Packing 6d. 


jiica- j 
sure circum-! 
ferciiec round j MUMMY S 

PRICE 2^- 

I 


the head just j 
aljovo the eyes. [ 



Pius 6d, Post & Packing. 


CONTEiMS OF OUTFIT 
Ciirl-up Dolly Shampoo. Curl-up Dolly 
Curlers. Curl-up ' Dolly Rinse. Ctirl-up 
ilair Pins.' CuH-up Setting Lotion. Curl-np 
End Tissues. Silk* Hair Net. . ; 


IT’S NEW ^ROLL-A-DQLU SKATES fora DOLL 

The very latest novelty. Metal'Skates 
^Yith adjusting screws to fit.any size doll. 

CURL-UP DOLLS’ PERM CO. 

7 ClIARLEVILLE ROAD, LONDON, W.IL 


■ Cfl. ^ - 

^ Pacliiti", 


(CN) 
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HHHil 

EASTER EGC PROBLEM 
\^ITH fresh eggs in my basket, 1 
called on Mr. Dover. 

He purchased half the contents, 
plus just one half egg over. 
Before I’m gone mueh farther, 1 
met old Mrs. Snell; 

She bought half the remaining 
eggs and half an egg as well. 

My third and final customer was 
Mr. Thomas Legg, 

Who took from me just half my 
stock, plus half-a single egg. 

I journeyed home vyith one egg 
left; Td broken none all day. 
How many eggs had I at first, now 
tell me can you say? ^ 

‘ Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Venus is low in 
the west and. Saturn is tow in 
the east. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the south¬ 
east. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at 10 
o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, April 14. 


STORY WITH A HAPP^ ENDING—BUT NOT FOR JACKO 





Cleverly balancing the basket of hot cross 
buns, Jacko contentedly ambled along. 

Quite true 

“Q IS the noisiest of vowels,” 

Said Ann, “How can that 

be?” 

“Because,” laughed Don, “the 
others are . 

Inaudible, you see.” (in audible) 

Dangerous lookout 
“Hey!” cried the zoo keeper in 
alarm to Toihmy. “Keep 
right ■ away from that tigers’ 
cage.”- ■ 

“But,” protested Tommy. “I 
was only looking. I wasn’t hurt¬ 
ing them.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER— --— 

KING ALFRED BILLY 


giLLV wandered in to the 
kitchen to see.if lunch was 
nearly ready. Mummy was not 
there, but 'on the'table was a 
bag full of hot-cr'oss buns. 

Billy picked one, up. But it 
was not hot at all! 

i "Hot-cross buns should 
certainly be hot,” he thought, 
and he popped them into the 
oven.' Then Paul called to him 
from the next garden, and he 
forgot about them until lunch 
was nearly over. 

Then he said : “Oh, Mummy, 
1 put those buns into the 
oven!” 

■ “What!” exclaimed Mummy. 


“They are,for- Paul’s mother.- 
The baker asked me to take, 
them as she was out.” And she 
fled into the kitchen. 

But it was too late. The buns 
were black and burnt. ■ 

"Well, she will have to have 
ours,” said Mummy. “And 
that means none' for you. 
Master •Bijly.” ' , > 

But Billy did have some after 
all, for When Paul’s mother 
heard the story she put some 
aside for him. 

But for some time afterwards 
Paul teasingly called him King 
Alfred! . - 


At Easter-time by the old 
hollow oak. 

There’s always , a cluster of 
small,, woodland folk. 

Against the shop window of 
old Mrs. Hare, 

They press their soft noses and 
gleefully stare. 

At wee, downy ducklings and 
yellow chicks too. 

Eggs tied in ribbons of green, 
pink and blue. 


of 


EASTER DAINTIES 

Dear little birds’ nests of real 
chocolate twigs, 

Swans drawing boatloads 
pink sugar pigs. 

Rabbits and hedgehogs, with 
eyes shining bright. 

Squirrels and field-thice, they 
gaze in delight. ; 

All wee, furry-folk and birds of 
the air. 

Flock round the shop window 
of old Mrs. Hare. 



Baby’s 

Easter 

Basket 


Baby obvious¬ 
ly thinks that 
it is a j:ood 
idea to have 
all one’s eggs 
in one basket. 


The story must have been thrilling 
for he was quite unaware of his loss. 

Primrose Day 

At any lovers of tradition will be 
seen wearing primroses on 
April 19. This custom is a tribute 
to the great 19th-century states¬ 
man, Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
favourite plant was the primrose 
and who died on April 19, 1881. 

Good price 

AfuMMY had had a most trying 
day with Betty. So when it 
was bedtime she said to her: 
“Now, Betty, will you really try, 
to be good tomorrow?” 

“Yes, if you will give me six¬ 
pence.” 

“Shame on you, Betty. Why, 
all through the day your brother 
Peter has been good for nothing.” 

' SPOT THE . . 

Pearl-bordered fritillary as 
it flutters rapidly through a 
clearing . in the wood. ' These 
beautiful butterflies are abroad 
very early in, 
the year, 
often during: 
April, always- 
' by May. 

'They are 
common in 
England and 
Wales, especi¬ 
ally near 
water. 

Their pretty, velvet wings are a 
bright tawny hue, marked with 
-black spots and veins. At the 
base of the hind wings is a solitary 
'silver spot. About the centre is a 
larger one, and there is a row Of' 
spots on the outer margin., ' 
Colouring. varies considerably, 
particularly in the dark markings. 

THREE-IN-ONE 

Past Liberal leader and Prime 
Minister 

Swiss town which gave its name to 
an international treaty 
American national game 
A leading English Soccer team 
Highly inflammable liquid 
Preparation used in treating 
diabetes 

Home for many years of Sir 
Walter Scott 

To find the answers to these 
dues link three of the letter-groups 
below, (As-qiii-th is an example). 
Write the answers in a list and you 
will find that their first and last 
letters spell the names of two 
European countries. 

Abb al all Ar ar As Ba ha hth 
In in Loo Nap no ord otsf qui seb 
sen sulth 

Answer next week 



The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors* The Amalgamated Press; Ltd., The 
Fleetway House, Farringdoii Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial Oflflees : John Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street, London, E.C.4. 
Advertisement Offices: Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian 
Magazine Post. Subscription Rates : Inland, 19s. Cd. for 12 months, Os. 9d. for six months. Abroad and Canada, 178.4d. for 12 months, 
Ss.8d. for six months. Sole Agents : Australasia, Sfessrs. Gordon & Goteh, Ltd. \ South Africa, Central Newa Agcticy, Ltd.; Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. April 17. 1954. S.S. 


But, oh dear, what a sad ending it 
was to his story. 

What do cats .... 

. . . have that no other animals 
have? susij!^ 

Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Native 
of Lapland. 4 Nuisance. 8 Sated. 

10 Giant. 11 Upon. 12 Drink 
slowly. 14 Tales. 16 Up-to-date. 

18 Female deer.. 19 Wander off. 

21 Poem. 23 That is. 24 Revo¬ 
lutions. 26 Moving from place 
to place. 28 Finishes. 29 Snakes. 
READING DOWN. 1 Cuts off 
branches. 2 Correct. ‘ 3 Pin. 

4 Implore. 5 Early English. 6 
Removed seed from fruit.. 7 There 
are 100 of these in 1000. 9 Peer. 

13 Confine within a country. 15 
Perches. 17 Prepares. 19 Ground 
for building on. 20 Aye. 22 Ova. 

25 Through. 27 Advertisement. 

Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

“Sammy,” said Mother, “did.you 
peel that apple before you ate 

it?” 

“Yes, Mum.” 

“Then what have you done with 
the peelings?” 

“Oh, I’ve eaten them.’' 


The Children's Newspaper, April 17, 1954 

FEATHERY PUZZLE 

AfY first is in cuckoo, but not in 
owl; 

My second’s in chicken, but not 

■ in fowl; 

'My third is in nuthatch, but not in 
wren; ~ ' 

My fourth is in turkey, but not in 
hen; 

My fifth is in chaffinch, in tit, and 
wagtail; 

My sixth is .in curlew,- but not in 
quail; 

My seventh’s in starling, but not 
in twite; 

My eighth is in kestrel, and also in 
kite;. . 

My ninth is in lyrebird, but not in 
kiwi; 

My whole is a swift-flying bird of 

the sea. Answer next week 


1 


2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 



8 


9 







10 
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!2 

13 



14 


15 ■ 




16 


17 


16 




19 




20 


2\ 


22 

23 

-' 


24 


29 




26 


27 







28 





29 





LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Whose name ? Robert (Bruce, Burns) 
Pronoun Puzzles Add the pro- -.ri._• ^ 

Timin ‘her* to moke:• usht*' 


cherub, herald, sherry, .sphere, n 


cheroot, sberiiT, sherbet 
Pyramid E 
puzzle , WE 
DEW 
DREW 
WADER 

■ REWARD ' 

“ DRAWERS 


arbado 

owfoc 


1 rrawadd Y 
T svickenha M 
A odorr A 
N arcusu S 
N evrpor T 
1 odin E 
A labasie R 


the word! 



the word 




EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
“The toffee Spictalisu’’ 

OF MAIDSTONE 






























































